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LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON, 


Publish, September 15th, 


Webster's Great Speeches. 


‘Tue Great SPEECHES AND ORaATIONS OF DANIEL WepsTER. With an Essay on 
Webster as a Master of English Style. By Epwin P. WHppLe. One large Octavo 
Volume, containing FORTY-NINE SPEECHES AND PAPERS, 772 pages. Price $3.00. 


Notwithstanding the reputation of Webster as an orator, which is as great and as secure in this gen- 
eration as in his own, the only book from which an adequate idea of his genius and eloquence could 
hitherto be obtained, has been his published “ Works,” edited by Edward Everett, a series of six large 
volumes, whose price has placed them beyond the reach of very many of his contemporaries who cherish 
Webster’s memory, and especially beyond the reach of younger men who know his speeches only through 
extracts in school readers and newspapers. 

To bring the masterpieces of our great statesman and orator into more accessible form, so cheap 
that they can be owned in every American household where good books are read, the publishers have 
issued a large octavo volume of nearly eight hundred pages, containing the speeches which have especially 
given renown to the name of Webster. The fact that the subjects are such as not now to excite party 
criticism only gives them the more value as noble and permanent specimens of statesmanlike statement, 
argument, and eloquence. In respect to mere diction, the volume commends itself to every young 
student and professional man as a model of style—clear, terse, strong, bright, inspiring. Every word 
which Webster uses is thoroughly alive with the forces of his mind and character. However vehemently 
men may have disagreed with his opinions, nobody ever questioned the fact that he so understood the art 
of writing English that his place is among the foremost of the prose-writers of the United States. 

The title-page presents a portrait of Webster in his youth, and facing it is a new engraving of him, 
as he will be remembered in the later years of his life,—the most characteristic and satisfactory portrait 
that has ever been made, 
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[From a recent Address before the Towa Bar Association, by Hon. SAMUEL F. MILLER, Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court.} 

“In this sense I pronounce BENJAMIN R. CurTIS THE FIRST LAWYER OF AMERICA, of the past 

or present time. I do not speak of him as a jurist nor as a judge; I do not speak of him as an acdvo- 


cate alone or specially, nor as a counsellor; I | 
of the magne as engaged in a practice whic 


»xeak of him as a LAWYER in full practice in all the courts 
1 embraced a greater variety of questions of law and of 


fact than is often to be found in one man’s experience.” 


La Salle. 


By Francis ParKMAN. Price in cloth, $2.50; half-calf, $4.50. 
This is a revised and enlarged edition of Tuk Discovery OF THE GREAT West. Since the publica- 


tion of the original work, the author has been enabled to examine a great number of valuable historical 
papers, hitherto inaccessible, and from this material has altered and rewritten THE GREAT WEsT. 


As 


the added matter illustrates chiefly the character and policy of LA SALLE, who becomes more than ever 
the central figure of the narrative, the volume in its present shape assumes his name as its principal title. 
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BOSTON CONFERENCE: PAPERS ON FICTION AND THE READING 


OF SCHOOL 


CHILDREN. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY: THEIR MUTUAL RELATION 


BY W. E. FOSTER, LIBRARIAN OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


T is the purpose of this paper to cite 
some of the reasons why coéperation 
between the school and the library is de- 
sirable and necessary, and also to point 
out some of the specific methods by which 
its benefits may be attained. 

Such coéperation is eminently fitting. 
The purposes of the two are to some 
extent identical; both aim to supply 
needed information and instruction ; both 
have in view the training and developing 
of the intellect ; from both may be derived 
definite opportunities of culture. But 
while their aims are similar, their methods 
and relative adaptedness differ widely. 
For instance, the school has the advan- 
tage in point of the frequency and 
regularity with which its influence is 
communicated ; the library surpasses it 
in the length of time for which the 
influence is exerted. The school excels 
in the systematic manner in which the 
pupils are reached; while the library, 
with its more elastic organization, gives 
more scope to individuality on the part 
of the reader or pupil. The school, in 
confining its operations to the young, takes 
pupils at the time when impressions are 
most readily and durably formed, and 
excels in the directness of its methods ; 
the library, however, being for the use of 
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all, both old and young, succeeds in 
effecting impressions at every period o 
life. The school and the library are, in 
an emphatic sense, complements of each 
other, two halves of one complete pur 


pose, neither in itself possessing every 
requisite advantage, but, taken in connec- 
tion, lacking nothing, whether universality, 
systematic methods, directness, adapta- 
tion to individuality, or durability of 
impressions. 

Let us, however, look at the matter 
from the point of view of the school (and 
certainly, as public-spirited citizens, we 
librarians are deeply interested in the 
highest success of the schools). It is 


easy to see how the pupil, in the use of 


his text-books, may, at repeated points 
where his interest is awakened, refer to 
the fuller and more adequate discussions 
of the subject, in the library; how, on 
leaving school and going out from the 
reach of its influence, he finds in the 
library a means of continuing and per 
fecting the lines of study which originated 
in the school; how, in fact, the course 
of instruction, intended as it is as a 
groundwork on which the pupil may build 
his subsequent mental development, finds 
its best fulfillment in the library. Or, on 
the other hand, from the point of view 
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of the library, we see that an intelligent 
use of the books is more certainly assured 
by the existence of a distinct class of 
persons who are regularly and systemat- 
ically pursuing a given course of study; 
that the course of instruction, with its 
allusions to knowledge in so many dif- 
ferent departments, is, when supplemented 
by the suggestive treatment of an intelli- 
gent teacher, the means of bringing many 
volumes into use which would otherwise 
stand on the shelves unread; that the 
work of a library (and particularly a 
public library) deals largely with the 
lower work of implanting an interest and 
giving an impulse to reading; and that 
the school not merely serves the purpose 
of furthering and developing this interest, 
but frequently affords the opportunity of 
so molding the minds of pupils that they 
are led to continue their systematic read- 
ing after leaving school; that it is plainly 
impossible for the librarian, in matters 
relating to counsel and influence, person- 
ally to reach all, and that for this reason 
he must leave the matter mostly to the 
teachers, who are personally brought in 
contact with the pupils; finally, that a 
view to the intelligent use of the library 
by future generations suggests the neces- 
sity of molding the reading habits of the 
children who are to constitute these future 
readers, while they are still forming their 
habits for life. 

Effective coéperation, in this matter, 
presupposes three things: mutual under- 
standing, mutual acquaintance, and mutual 
action. The first requisite is a mutual 
understanding of methods and aims. 
Without it there may, perhaps, be some 
successiul work, but that it incalculably 
increases the value of all work, scarcely 
needs demonstration. Certainly a teacher 
who knows the methods of obtaining 
books, who is familiar with the books 
themselves, and can give judicious counsel 
as to their use, who knows, in general, 
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the purposes which libraries propose to 
themselves, is in a position to render more 
efficient aid than one who has no such 
familiarity. The librarian should encour- 
age every inclination on the part of 
teachers to familiarize themselves with 
library work. On the other hand, the 
librarian must know something of the 
work of the teacher. It is not claimed 
that he should enter exhaustively into 
the technical detail of educational science. 
By no means. ‘That is the teacher's 
special work, as the detail of library 
science is his own special work. But 
there are certain principles underlying the 
nature and growth of the child’s mind, 
and the order in which ideas are received 
and mental processes originated. The 
school and the library are both means of 
communicating information and effecting 
instruction, and are channels of mental 
and moral influence. So far, therefore, it 
is important that the librarian should 
know that perception precedes logical 
processes in the pupil’s mental develop- 
ment; that the presentation of a work, 
intrinsically valuable, to the notice of the 
child, should be timed to correspond not 
only with his capacity to comprehend it, 
but also with his capacity to feel an in- 
terest in it; that an objectionable matter 
of interest is more effectively dispossessed 
from the mind, not by simply withdrawing 
it, but by awakening interest in something 
higher and better; that a pupil’s course 
can be most wisely shaped, not by preach- 
ing at him, nor yet by craftily enticing 
him into good reading, but by gaining his 
confidence, and then judiciously (and as 
earnestly as you please) bringing good 
books to his attention; that all work of 
this kind which is to succeed is based, 
not upon temporary expedients and super- 
ficial methods, but upon methods which, 
while requiring time in their fulfillment, 
will weave themselves into the very life of 
the pupil. 
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This topic leads naturally to the next. 
There is no better way of ensuring mutual 
understanding than through mutual ac- 
quaintance. Or, to put it in another form, 
there is no surer way to inspire interest 
in the corps of teachers than through 
acquaintance with them. For if there is 
any point upon which we are not in 
danger of laying too much emphasis, it is 
this one point, interest. In order to use 
books to the best advantage, the pupil 
must be thoroughly interested. In order 
to inspire the pupil with interest, those 
who are directing his development must 
themselves be interested, and as the libra- 
rian cannot personally reach all, he must 
communicate his interest to the teachers 
through personal acquaintance with them ; 
in fact, he must multiply himself by roo, 
or 200, or 500. He must communicate 
his interest to them, be it observed, if they 
be not already interested, and it is a 
pleasure here to acknowledge the fre- 
quency with which intelligent teachers 
are found who are already fully alive to the 
importance of this matter, and who are 
untiring and efficient codperators with the 
librarian. But even here we know the 
intensified impulse which results when 
two minds, both fully interested in a com- 
mon purpose, come into communication. 
There is no loss, but rather a gain, as 
we have had occasion to see in the 
course of our own codéperation as libra- 
rians. Something of this same feeling, 
almost allied to an esprit de corps, we 
need in our relations with the teachers. 

On the mutual knowledge and mutual 
acquaintance thus outlined may be safely 
based such details of mutual action as 
are found desirable. For no process can 
achieve the highest success which does 
not build upon an adequate appreciation 
of its various elements, nor can there be 
any true development of the pupil in this 
direction which is not at every point ani- 
mated and inspired by the personal interest 
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of teacher and librarian working in close 
relations. 

First among specific measures may be 
mentioned the basing of the system of 
reading to which the pupil is to be in 
troduced, on the course of study which 
has been marked out for the school ; for, 
whether primary school, high school, or 
college, this course of study may be sup- 
posed to represent a mature and deliberate 
judgment of what best tends to the sym 
metrical development of the pupil. To 
illustrate : the study is that of the geogra- 
phy of South America, in a grammar- 
school class. Let one pupil be referred to 
Agassiz’s work on Brazil, another to a 
work on Ecuador, another to one on Peru, 
another to one on Patagonia. Or, again, 
a class in the high school is reading 
Cicero. Let Forsyth’s “ Life of Cicero” 
be assigned to one pupil, Froude'’s 
“ Cesar” to another, Merivale’s “ History 
of the Romans under the Empire” to 
another, Brougham’s “ Roman Orators ” 
to a fourth, and to another, Plutarch’s 
“ Lives.” Time should be allowed for a 
careful and thorough reading of these 
works, and afterwards the impressions thus 
gained be followed up by the teacher, 
either by personal conversation or by a 
general exercise with the class, as indi 
cated farther on in this paper. 

Of a different nature is the course 
which should be taken in familiarizing 
pupils with the use of reference-books. 
This should begin very early in the 
pupil’s career, and be made an essential 
part of his mental constitution, for in this 
consists one of the chief points of differ 
ence between a man of accurate scholar- 
ship and one who half knows a thing, a 
man with definite and specific habits of 
thought and one in whose vague appre 
hension knowledge is almost lost. Not 
only should pupils be familiarized at the 
school-room with the use of such reference- 
books as may be there, but referred to 
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the library for others. See that the pupil 
forms the habit of following up his read- 
ing of a work of history or travel with an 
atlas on which he may trace the routes, 
and gain a definite picture in his own 
mind. In reading a scientific work, let 
him turn to the cyclopedias for an ex- 
planation of some process or term with 
which he is unacquainted, and, in reading 
any work, let him consult the English 
dictionary for the meaning and derivation 
of unfamiliar words. At the library the 
works of reference should be entirely 
accessible, being placed outside the 
counter, with every convenience for con- 
sulting them; and the librarian should 
take pains, as far as possible, to assist in 
familiarizing readers with their use. We 
take pleasure in quoting from a teacher 
the following suggestion, which expresses 
precisely the proper attitude of the libra- 
rian: “If information is sought which 
you cannot supply at the moment, do not 
put off the inquirer until you have had 
time to look it up privately. Set to work 
with him; show him your method of 
‘chasing down’ a subject; teach him 
how to use dictionaries, indexes, and 
tables of contents. ‘ Work aloud’ before 
the pupil. In short, show him how to 
carry on investigations for himself.” The 
teacher should systematically encourage 
this tendency by questions given out at 
regular intervals, which do not, like the 
topics already alluded to, require reading 
a book through, but which require the 
consulting of a reference-book. The 
pupil will thank his instructor for such 
discipline as this, in after life, for the habit 
of intelligent observation and investiga- 
tion, which has become almost “second 
nature,” is of itself well worth acquiring. 

But that which is essentially informa- 
tion is not the ouly species of reading to 
which the pupil should be introduced. 
De Quincey’s distinction between the “ lit- 
erature of knowledge” and the “ litera- 
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ture of power” accurately designates the 
two elements, one of which is as essential 
to the complete development of the pupil 
as is the other. In all that relates to the 
pupil’s use of books in the department of 
fiction, of poetry, of general literature, the 
teacher has an intimate interest. He 
knows, on the one hand, what worthless, 
nay, what injurious books may possibly 
engage the pupil’s attention. He knows, 
on the other hand, what masterpieces of 
thought and expression, what exquisite 
passages and delightful volumes, may pos- 
sibly never be brought to his notice. If 
he have the patience to make a study of 
the pupil’s development, and, more than 
this, if he have a genuine sympathy with 
the pupil’s individual temperament and 
peculiar taste, he may, he will, be able to 
direct his reading into the right channels, 
and to help him to a culture higher than 
any routine discipline. 

There is an exercise in most of our 
schools known as English composition. 
Rightly improved, it is an invaluable 
opportunity to the pupil, not merely of 
learning to express himself correctly, but, 
by drawing him into a hundred various 
lines of thought, of setting in operation 
mental processes otherwise in danger of 
lying dormant. The librarian, while sup- 
plying help in connection with composi- 
tion-writing, should remember not to lose 
sight of this fundamental principle; for 
the exercise can easily be conducted in 
such a way as to deaden, instead of de- 
veloping thought. If the librarian is 
furnished by the teacher with a list of the 
subjects assigned (and it would be well if 
this practice were observed), he should 
take pains to make topical references to 
whatever the library contains on the sub- 
jects, whether in separate volumes, in col- 
lections of essays, in collective biographies, 
in periodicals, or in government publica- 
tions. This is labor which will yield a 
rich return. But at the same time he 
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should, by judicious counsel and sugges- 
tion, direct the use of the authorities, if 
possible, in the proper way. He should 
see that the pupil is not forming the habit 
of mechanically incorporating the mate- 
rial of the author into his own composi- 
tion, without any mental effort, without 
really making the thought his, but that 
with his mental powers in full operation, 
and stimulated by the suggestiveness of 
the author, the thought passes, by a proc- 
ess of assimilation, into the constitution 
of his own mind. It is by no means cer- 
tain that the method of a New England 
high-school teacher, in this department, 
is not the correct one. Books are syste- 
matically assigned to members of the class 
for careful reading, and also subjects for 
composition on allied topics, but the lat- 
ter are separated from the former by an 
interval of several months, and the re- 
quest is made that there shall be no recur- 
ring to the books after they have once 
been read. The tendency is to a careful, 
symmetrical reading of the book at the 
outset, there being no pressure felt to read 
with an eye solely to one feature, since 
the particular use which is to be made of 
it is not then known. The substance of 
the book is acquired, and, by the deliber- 
ate reflection of several months, digested. 
When at last the time comes to write, the 
pupil draws, not upon the material of an- 
other writer, transferring it bodily, but 
upon the contents and resources of his 
own mind. It may be that this method 
does not admit of universal application, 
but, where it is adopted, it must result in 
a culture of a superior order, since read- 
ing, viewed in this light, is not an opera- 
tion to take the place of thought. It is 
one which is accompanied by the highest 
exercise of thought. 

There is another exercise which is not 
yet an established feature of our school 
system but which has been adopted by 
several teachers with unvarying success. 


This was advocated by the principal of the 
Worcester high school, in a recent ad- 
dress, under the name of the “ free hour,” 
and is a specified time, generally once a 
week, when the whole school comes to- 
gether under the principal's direction, and 
the opportunity is afforded of giving the 
instruction a more general turn. We can 
readily see the possibilities of such a 
method in the hands of a skillful teacher, 
particularly as it relates to the reading of 
the scholars. It may even include in- 
struction as to the external use of books : 
that a book is to be treated with decency 
and respect, the leaves not turned down, 
nor soiled nor written on; the leaves of a 
large book turned over with care and not 
picked up at the bottom nor leaned on 
with the elbows ; the fingers never moved 
over the engraved surface of a plate or a 
map; books never left lying face down- 
ward, nor standing on the fore-edge, nor 
held with their two covers pressed back to 
back. It may certainly include sugges- 
tions as to the proper way to “take a 
book’s measure,” or “make its acqaint 
ance,” not by opening at random some 
where in the middle, and aimlessly turning 
over a few pages here and there, but 
opening at the title-page, noting what that 
has to say, then consulting the table of 
contents for an analytical ground-work of 
the book, then, by the aid of the index, 
turning to and observing what the book 
appears to contain which one does not 
find in other books. It certainly may 
include suggestions as to the use of refer 
ence-books and in connection with pre 
paring essays or compositions. It cer 
tainly ought to include exercises in direct 
connection with the subjects studied about 
in the text-books, and counsel as to the 
matter of reading in general, as_ has 
already been suggested. We all know 
how a book, at one time passed by with 
indifference or conscientiously plodded 
through, without apprehending or appre- 
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ciating it, has afterwards been taken up, 
and read with keen interest, simply because 
the mind had now become charged with 
ideas and tendencies in direct relation with 
that subject. This is one reason why the 
system of daily bulletins or notes which 
some libraries have adopted is so success- 
ful. These notes ensure the reading of the 
book directly in the strongest light which 
can be brought to bear upon it, that of 
interest; bringing out with distinctness, 
and in relief, hundreds of points otherwise 
unnoticed. It is in the power of the 


teachers to familiarize their pupils with. 


the regular, daily use of these bulletins, 
and thus put them in the way of a more 
intelligent connection with the movement 
of events in the world around them ; and 
this also may properly enter into the work 
of the “ free hour.” 

Not as a substitute for the several 
methods already enumerated, but rather 
in order to gather them up and enforce 
them, it has been found desirable in some 
places to publish a manual which shall be 
placed in the hands of pupils. Let us 
examine, for a moment, the requirements 
of such a plan. There should be lists of 
books suitable for the reading of the 
pupils in order that the tendency of the 
young to lose themselves in a wilderness 
of literature may be diminished as much 
as possible. Not only should these books 
be chosen with the utmost care, revised 
and amended from the point of view re- 
spectively of teacher, pupil and librarian, 
but it should be expressly stated that this 
list is not to be regarded as containing 
everything that the pupil should read, but 
as illustrating certain important lines of 
reading. More than this, instead of being 
final, such a list ought to be made the 
basis upon which the librarian, by frequent 
and easy communication with the schools, 
may from time to time make such addi- 
tions as shall be appropriate, and, in the 
light of topics of interest, seasonable. 
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But this manual should also comprise a 
series of suggestions to the pupils, on the 
proper use of the library.* In order to 
accomplish their purpose these must be 
brief, and directly to the point. More 
than this: they should be carefully ex- 
plained by the teacher, at the outset, and 
afterwards enforced practically, repeatedly, 
continually, whenever the opportunity 
offers. ‘This constant enforcement, and 
instilling of principles is of the highest im- 
portance ; rather, it embraces everything 
else here named. And no genuine teacher 
needs to be told how effective, in this con- 
nection, is individual work. Much can 
be done in a general way; the “ free 
hour” offers opportunities of a high order ; 
but the hold which a teacher may gain, 
the influence he may effect, is intensified 
a hundred-fold by interesting himself in 
individual pupils whom he sees he can 
benefit; helping and instructing them, 
giving counsel and suggestions as to the 
use of books, gaining their confidence and 
learning the direction of their develop- 
ment; going personally with them to the 
library, and taking pains to give them an 
insight into literature; in short, placing 
himself where his efforts will have a direct- 
ness not otherwise to be attained. 

And if, to the teacher, such usefulness 
is possible, certainly no librarian will neg- 
lect to avail himself of all such oppor- 
tunities which present themselves, even 
though he should be able to give to this 
work only a few minutes in each day. 
“ There are few pleasures,” to quote the 
language of a librarian justly eminent in 
this very department of library work, 
‘there are few pleasures comparable to 
that of associating continually with curious 
and vigorous young minds and of aiding 
them in realizing their ideals.’’t Every 


* Mr. Foster’s own broadside of “ Suggestions " 
will be printed in a future issue of the JouRNAL.— 
Eps. 
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librarian should have it perfectly well under- 
stood that he is not merely willing but only 
too happy to render service of this kind. 
It will be seen that these suggestions 
are in the line of a more systematic effort 
to make the benefits of our libraries ef 
fective by more effectually preparing the 
readers to use them. It will be seen also 
that the aim has been rather to turn exist- 
ing agencies in this direction than -to in- 
troduce wholly new growths. The lapse 
of a generation through which such a 
course of training had been carried stead- 
ily forward, would furnish a reading pub- 
lic such as would open to our library 
sytem an entirely new era of usefulness, 
and make its results palpably manifest, 
in the development of civilization. ‘To 
recapitulate: On the part of the pupil 
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HERE is a very prevalent opinion 

that whatever is supported by the 
public as a whole should benefit the pub- 
lic as individuals. 
libraries have the word “ public” attached 
to them, every one feels at liberty to order 
new books,—to demand that 


And so, because many 


old ones 
shall be given out at the rate of one a 
minute; that the shall know 
exactly what is wanted, when neither title, 


assistant 


subject nor author is given; that no book 
shall be productive of harm to any child, 
while yet all shall be entertaining; and 
that, ifa child takes out an injurious book, its 
parent, if disposed, has a right to exclaim 
that the public library shirks its responsi- 
bility in not directly educating the young. 

The more possessed is the individual 
with the notion of his personal rights, the 
more will he upbraid the law, whether of 
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there are requisite a continuous mental 
development and sufficient scope for in- 
dividuality. On the part of the teacher 
and librarian are requisite a genuine interest 
in the work and mutual coéperation. 
The choice of methods must aim to bring 
the strong light of interest to bear on the 
presentation of each subject, and must be 
essentially direct and personal, and must 
follow up the first steps by continuous 
efforts. 


templates brilliant but superficial opera 


Instead of a policy which con 


tions, should be chosen one which, with 
patience and persistency, enters upon meas 
ures which require time for their develop- 
results are substantial 


ment, but whose 


and permanent. ‘These are practical sug- 
gestions, and it lies in our power to make 


a practical application of them. 


IN THE SELECTION OF 


YOUNG. 


THE 


WELLS. 


institution or state, that interferes with his 


supposed claims. 

In the subject that was assigned me for 
to-day,—the responsibility of parents for 
their children’s choice of books to read, 
and especially in their using of books 
from the public library,—this question 
of the duty of an institution to subserve 
the desires of those by whom it is par- 
We 
with it in myriad forms; the more social- 


tially supported is involved. meet 
istic our people become, the more pro- 
nounced are their the 
parental character of a government, and 


convictions of 
of its duty to support public works by 
which the public shall earn its daily bread ; 
and the more plainly is seen the tendency 
to claim that ignorance and immorality, 
as well as poverty, are the fault of the 
government ; that almshouses should fur- 
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nish costly tobacco; that prisons should 
present internal attractions and that libra- 
ries should make every one well educated. 
The responsibility is shifted from the parent 
or guardian to the institution, infinitesi- 
mally supported by the parent. We, asa 
people, must first of all get rid of the 
notion that the government is directly 
bound to enforce personal morality or 
education by other means than its public 
is bound to enforce, 
limits, the appliances 
or education can be 


schools; while it 
within reasonable 
by which morality 
fostered, if the individual wishes to obtain 
either benefit through such channels. The 
government does do this through its off- 
shoot, the city, which provides a public 
library, thereby indirectly nurturing de- 
mocracy. As long ago as the early days of 
the Philadelphia Library, which was incor- 
porated in 1742, some one, in speaking of 
it at that time, said, “ that owing to that 
library there is less distinction among the 
citizens of Philadelphia than among those 
of any other city in the world.” 

The office or position of a library should 
be distinctly that of purveyor or steward 
over the funds of knowledge, and not of 
an official who compels proper nutriment 
to be taken, or a doctor who facilitates its 
assimilation. It is optional with the peo- 
ple to select the good or indifferent ; the 
wholly bad element we regard as elimi- 
nated, by the very fact that the library is 
trustee of all the good influences of the 
past to the future. 

Upon whom, then, rests the responsi- 
bility of the selection of good reading ? 
Some answer,—on “schools or teachers,” 
which is shifting the burden to an intan- 
gible, ever-changing power; for the use of 
a library depends, not alone on the natural 
power of the scholar, nor on the time at 
his command, but on the curriculum of 
his studies and the impulse to reading 
received at home. Moreover, the largest 
proportion of our children leave school at 
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the age of fourteen, and but litile before 
that time are they admitted to the use of 
the library; certainly the knowledge 
gained under fourteen is not that which 
necessitates much research amid library 
shelves. How those above that age shall 
use it, will largely depend upon the em- 

phasis laid on the teaching of history and 

literature, and the formation of a good 

style in conversation or writing. Even 

then I do not see why a library should 

adapt itself to school purposes more than 

to the aims of any other special work. 

Why should it have thirty copies of Gray’s 

poems because that poet is given as sub- 

ject for a composition? And yet if only 

two or three can secure the desired vol- 

ume, some one will exclaim against the 

want of codperation of the library with 

the schools. Again the trouble resolves 
itself into the grievance I first mentioned, 
expecting established agencies to go beyond 
their limitations. Our schools will more 
and more create in their older pupils an 

enthusiasm for knowledge, which can seek 
the library as its vent, whilst the habit of 
classifying knowledge can be formed in 
the schools, if each school is provided with 
a library catalogue, so that, though the 
process of investigation itself is not under- 
taken, its steps can yet be indicated to 
older pupils. 

The teacher can show that, by means 
of class lists, gains in knowledge can be 
obtained and special subjects examined, 
for instance, by going from a novel to its 
historical source, thence to the social life 
of that period, thence to the tendency of 
thought, culminating in the leadership of 
some one man in some special point of dis- 
covery, mental, or scientific, and thence 
to the development of that special philos- 
ophy into a system. 

I cannot avoid, however, a feeling of 
compassion for the child, whose mental 
diet must be healthy before he is ready 
for that taste. After long spelling-lists, the 
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boy turns gladly to Marryatt’s stories, and 
the girl, after her dry compendium of 
American history, to the love-making in 
novels, while the poor little Irish maid 
likes to hear of the crimes of the rich, as 
told by Mrs. Stephens. Ignorance and 
fatigue need poor novels, just as a low 
taste in art enjoys wretched chromos ; yet 
when we find a plaster kneeling Samuel 
or a yellow-green landscape we feel their 
owner has an inherent capacity for im- 
provement. 

If our libraries work distinctively with 
or for the schools, they may with equal 
justice be called upon to work with theo- 
logical, dental, medical, or any other 
school ending in al. Let the hbrary take 
its position as educator of all, giving to 
all alike. 

If, then, it is neither the exclusive duty 
of the library nor.ef the schools to main- 
tain the proper use of its books, upon 
whom does the responsibility rest? Upon 
the parents. ‘The more educated they are, 
the greater the responsibility. Because so 
many parents are unfortunate in their 
knowledge, are the schools eager to stand 
in the parent’s place, but, like all moral 
and educational forces, the parental one 
must work very slowly, so slowly that 
many become anxious for a hot-bed devel- 
opment of growth by other agencies than 
the natural ones. Such impatience de- 
feats its own end and fosters that social- 
istic view of the state which places educa- 
tion in its hands, rather than in the 
individual parent’s, who alone is responsi- 
ble. It is a mistaken fancy to suppose 
that the reading of “Oliver Optic” and 
“ Ouida” is confined to those of the lowest 
social rank. The same age in years, in 
varying classes of society, craves those 
books. ‘Therefore, all the more strongly 
rests upon the parent the ultimate burden 
of a child’s right or wrong use of a library. 

The character is very largely formed 
by the books read and not read. The 
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element of indecision throughout life can 
often be traced to this want of early train- 
ing in books. Many a girl's sentimental- 
ity or foolish marriage, and many a boy’s 
rash venture in cattle ranches or uneasi- 
ness in the harness of slight but regular 
salary, is owing to books that fed early 
feeble indications of a tendency to future 
evil. Children must be guided till sev- 
enteen or eighteen, and only left free to 
choose for themselves as far as that free 
dom is necessary for growth. Most parents 
decide about the school, the occupations, 
pleasures and companions of their child, 
but not about I know one 
persevering mother who forbids certain 
chapters in various volumes, and who ts 
I know many who proscribe 


his books. 


obeyed. 
other books ; but I know still more who 
turn their children loose into a library, 
and, after their have read 
Verne’s adventures, wonder that they dis- 


sons Jules 
like Scott, or after their daughters have 
delighted in “ Red as a Rose is She,” 
wish that they could appreciate George 
Eliot. A child’s mental taste should be 
as carefully guarded as his relish for dain- 
ties, and that mental taste is too often de- 
stroyed by a fond anxiety that provides 
too adult reading. Every school, still 
more every Aome, should be provided with 
library catalogues, a child placing on his 
card only those numbers which the parent 
approves; or, if the home cannot enter- 
tain a catalogue as an angel in disguise, 
then let its child be told that he shall only 
take out books, as he pleases, from a cer- 
tain department; or, if the book brought 
home is one disapproved, that it must be 
returned unopened. Often laziness or a 
mistaken notion of a child’s right to freedom 
prevents the parent from this insistance. 
The library is not to blame for having 
books undesirable for the young, or for 
educating all unconsciously, by slow de- 


grees, from one generation to another. 
Libraries might greatly assist parents by 
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lists of books, prepared according to the 
ages of their readers; even then there 
would be great disparity of opinion. I 
would like to have mothers prepare such 
lists, whose headings should vary from 
any yet given; such as: Books that make 
children cry; Books of adventure for un- 
excitable and unimaginative children ; Un- 
love-sick novels. If parents only knew 
more about the light and solid volumes 
of literature, they would, no matter how 
busy, find the time to decide on the value 
of one and another book; nor is it an 
ideal requirement to demand this knowl- 
edge. It would naturally be complied 
with first among educated people, but it 
would surely work its way from them to 
others, as does any other fashion, only 
this would be set in the everlasting obli- 
gations of parental responsibility for the 
mental and moral growth of childhood. 
Morality is a surer probe of the conscience 
and a stronger lever in action than cult- 
ure, and this is the power that will make 
the poorer equally with the wealthier par- 
ent secure for his child the best tools with 
which to build his character, and among 
them he will place wisely selected books. 

Teachers have been heard to say that 
the public library does more harm than 
good, as children prefer Dick ‘Turpin’s 
adventures to their studies; but those 
whose school work is hindered by Dick 
Turpin and his relatives bear a very 
slight proportion to those whose zeal for 
study is neither diminished nor increased 
by the library, nor to those who are really 
benefited by it. 

Yet, doubtless our libraries and schools 
might benefit teachers and scholars to a 
greater extent than at present by provid- 
ing a greater supply of copies of the same 
books, because those books are in large 
demand and of wide usefulness to the peo- 
ple, and not because they are wanted by 
teachers as teachers, or by schools as 
schools, 
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It is a distinctive duty of a library, if 
only as a bibliographer, to make its cata- 
logue a thorough and attractive resumé 
of its contents. These catalogues could 
be subdivided indefinitely, or altered by 
technical lists sent in by outside persons 
who should choose books for special pur- 
poses, and ask that numerous copies of 
certain books should be on the shelves. 
These lists could be widely scattered and 
the volumes they enumerate placed in 
branch libraries. Such a scheme is now, 
we believe, to be carried out by the 
trustees of the Boston Public Library, in 
accordance with the wishes of many edu- 
cators. But it should not be done on the 
ground that the library bears a more 
direct relationship to the schools or to 
their teachers than it does to any other 
class of persons or institutions. It then 
takes upon itself the burden of direct edu- 
cation, instead of standing as the helper 
towards a general diffused intelligence. 
Of course it is more practicable to supply 
books for school instructors than for scien- 
tific specialists or linguists, as such books 
are more general in their character; but 
the practicableness of it does not alter the 
ground upon which it should be done. 
Our public-school system once furnished 
the means by which libraries became 
more numerous. As adjuncts of the 
schools, they grew in beauty and struct- 
ure, until each felt its power circumscribed 
by the other. Then they separated into 
independent, beneficent existences, the 
library gradually supplementing the schools 
as an educator of maturer life. 

As surely as parents must improve, so 
surely will libraries favor a less and less indis- 
criminate collection of books. But before 
that Utopia is realized, cannot libraries 
make stricter rules, which will enable both 
the man of culture and the day laborer to 
protect their children from indiscriminate 
reading ? 

Cannot the younger children be restrict- 
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ed to the use of cards endorsed “ No Fic- 
tion,” or marked in an equivalent manner, 
so as not to allow the use of novels and 
stories; or, when it is wished that children 
should reach works of fiction, cannot 
parents or guardians call in person and 
direct that such reading be allowed? 
Then each parent could be the best judge 
of the injury or benefit of fiction to his 
particular child; whilst the child should 
not be permitted to draw out books for his 
own use on his parent’s card. 

Cannot a teacher inform the library 
authorities that certain children are pre- 
vented from studying by an inordinate 
reading of library books, and then could 
not the library card be temporarily 
withdrawn ? ‘This would be trouble, 
doubtless, but teachers and trustees are 
presumably philanthropists. Yet, if all these 
restrictions were made, it is the parents 
themselves, I fear, who would first object, 
because too often a labor-saving process is 
valued in proportion to its present rather 
than its future efficacy, and such rules ne- 
cessitate the trouble of decision with chil- 
dren. The less the parent knows of books 
the harder will it be to enforce the “ no 
fiction” rule, or to select and petition that 
certain books may be taken out. The de- 
cision, however, should come from the 
parents, who must take trouble about their 
children’s books, if they care for their 
future welfare. I would no more allow a 
“ Jaisser aller” principle in books than in 
actions. 

The real difficulty in enforcing these 
restrictions lies in the home, which, in 
the case of one-third of the readers, is 
not wholly to blame for itself. Thought- 
ful parents, whether cultured or not, will 
value these restrictions; but most people 
are not thoughtful, and, to many people, 
any kind of reading is an enviable fine 
art. Such persons are often the parents of 
our public-school children, therefore teach- 
ers are exercised for humanity’s sake. 
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Because so many parents are poor and 
ignorant, must a library somewhat restrict 
the use of its books? Yet the parent, 
though ignorant, is still a parent, therefore 
responsible for the books read and the 
newspapers read. I wax more indignant 
over the evil publications of the New 
England and other news companies, than 
over any book in the library. Z%ere is 
where the harm comes from. ‘The library 
book is not found in the most wretched 
tenements nor in the market-boy’s pocket, 
but you do find there some twenty or 
more newspapers which are sensational, 
detrimental, immoral, and some thirteen 
or fourteen which are flat, weak, trashy,— 
all made to sell. These are what teachers 
should attack, and any parent, no matter 
how ignorant, who allows his child to read 
such papers is guilty. Go through the 
markets and saloons down town, if you 
want to see them read. But legislative 
interference with personal reading is not 
republican, so benevolence can only clothe 
itself with moral suasion and library asso- 
ciations. 

The children of the poor suffer from 
their parents’ want of education in more 
ways than the drawing out of an injurious 
book from a library. Such suffering is the 
limitation against which they strive, and in 
which striving we should all help them to 
our utmost as individuals, or as an insti 
tution, by offering them something better. 

Therefore, would | lay the responsibility 
more strenuously than before upon the 
parents, whether ignorant or well-taught : 
because no American public library should 
assume direct, authoritative protection over 
all the details of an individual’s reading. 
When teachers feel so strongly as they now 
do, the necessity for useful, healthy books, let 
them take the library catalogues and lists, 
and with the parents and children rehearse 
the glories to be discovered; but let the 
child take its earliest lessons in the repub- 
lican doctrine of * first come, first served,” 
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and of “each for all, and all for each,” 
by waiting patiently until the desired 
volume appears for him in one of the many 
branches of a big library. 

Let parents realize that on them rests 
the responsibility for their children’s choice 


| N the course of a now somewhat pro- 
longed connection, as trustee, with 
the Public Library of the town of Quincy, 
my attention has more and more been 
called, especially of late, to certain features 
in the management of our public library 
system, if such it may be called, which it 
seems to me ought to be pretty carefully 
discussed by both trustees and librarians, 
with a view to arriving at some commonly 
accepted, as well as better considered, re- 
sults. Before submitting what I have to 
say, I ought to premise that my experi- 
ence, somewhat amateurish at best, has 
been confined to a purely public library, 
of the average size and character, sup- 
ported on the educational principle by the 
annual appropriation of a town in no re- 
spect different from the mass of other 
towns. My remarks, therefore, have no 
bearing on the great endowed libraries, or 
the libraries connected with our institutions 
of learning. Speaking, therefore, as one 
coming directly from such a town library 
as I have described, it is my purpose, 
drawing directly on my own experience, to 
call attention to two matters, one of which is 
connected with the duties of the trustees 
of these institutions, and the other with the 
needs of those using them ;—the former 
being the present indiscriminate purchase 
of works of fiction for such libraries, and 
the latter the art of cataloguing their con- 
tents for popular educational purposes. 
In the first place as respects the pur- 
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of books, which cannot be assumed by any 
other person or by any institution; that 
their children may in turn transmit a more 
glorious intellectual and moral nature, 
the books read serving as the sign-manual 
of noble knighthood. 


Inasmuch as every one 
who has paid any attention to the statistics 
of library reading is well aware of the fact, 
it is unnecessary to say that fiction consti- 
tutes, on a rough average, two-thirds of 


chase of fiction. 


the whole of that reading. That it does 
so, and in spite of anything which can be 
done to alter the fact, will continue to do 
so, I am not at all disposed to lament. I 
look upon the appetite as a healthy and 
natural one, and the average as no more 
than fair. The lives of the mass of no 
community are over and above gay; and 
when those long hours of labor, which are 
the price of existence with the majority, 
are over, the healthy nature craves amuse- 
ment. Long before Homer and Herodo- 
tus, the bard and the story-teller were the 
authors in most eager request; and it is 
juvenile fiction and not philosophy which 
the children cry for nowadays. I do not 
know any more innocent way of getting 
this amusement which human nature has 
ever craved, than by losing one’s self in a 
novel. I am glad, therefore, that other 
people do it as much as they do, and am 
sorry that I do not myself do it more. 

The single doubt which is forcing itself 
on my mind in this regard is, whether fur- 
nishing any sort of amusement and relaxa- 
tion of the character referred to,— for edu- 
cation it is not,—is a proper function of 
the government. At present, so far as I 


am advised, all trustees of public libraries 
do it. 


The demand on us for literature of 
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this kind is very great; and, for some time 
past, the current of loose public opinion 
has set strongly in favor of the supposed 
educational tendency of undirected and 
indiscriminate reading. Every readable 
book which comes out, therefore, so it be 
of a not immoral character, is at once for- 
warded to the public library and placed 
within the reach of every one. I am, how- 
ever, more and more inclined to doubt 
whether this wholesale purchase of trashy 
and ephemeral literature is a justifiable use 
of public money. We do not use the pub- 
lic money to supply every one with theatre, 
or concert, or even lecture tickets.—Why 
then should we give them all the new 
novels of the day ?—Would not the more 
proper rule for the guidance of us trustees 
be, that we would put upon the library 
shelves, and bring within the reach of all, 
whether rich or peor, every standard work, 
fiction or anything else, within our means 
to purchase; but, so far as the passing 
publications of the day are concerned,—the 
trashy and sensational novel in particular, 
—while we sympathize entirely in the de- 
sire to read them, yet those who wish to 
do so should be willing to pay for them, 
as they do for their theatres, their lectures, 
their concerts. Accordingly they must 
seek them at the counters of the circulat- 
ing libraries, where, at a very moderate 
cost, they will be always sure of finding 
them. The public library has a sphere 
of its own within the general line of edu- 
cation ; the circulating library has a sphere 
of its own within the general line of amuse- 
ment. Following after false theories, per- 
haps — possibly led on by a not unnatural 
desire to increase the figures of our circula- 
tion,—to magnify our business,— it seems 
to me that we trustees are rapidly causing 
the public library to invade the sphere of 
the circulating library; and, in so doing, 
not only are we removing a very desirable 
as well as natural check on an excessive 
indulgence in one form of amusement, but 
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we are doing it through a misapplication 
of public money. 

My remedy for this evil would be a sim- 
ple one, and I long since suggested it in 
Quincy. The public library and the cir- 
culating library should come to an under- 
standing, so that they could work together 
and not in competition. As trustees we 
should agree with any person, desiring to 
keep a circulating library, upon a list of 
books and of authors into which we would 
not go and he should; and whoever 
wanted those books, or the works of those 
authors, should be referred by us to him. 
These persons could then pay for what 
they wanted, or they could go without; 
but they could not have it at the public 
cost. The demand for the sentimental and 
more highly seasoned literature of the day, 
—the Southworths, the Ouidas, the Optics, 
and the Kingstons,— would then be meas- 
ured and limited, as it should be, by the 
willingness to pay something for it, and 
not stimulated by a free distribution, on 
something which seems very like the 
panem-et-circenses principle. Such a method 
of division would, I think, reduce the cir- 
culation of our public libraries one-third ; 
but the two-thirds that were left would be 
worth more than the whole is now, for it 
would all be really educational. As things 
are now going, say what we will, this sen- 
sational and sentimental trash-gratis busi- 
ness is at best a dangerous experiment, 
especially for boys and girls; and I fear 
the public libraries are, by degrees, ap- 
proaching somewhat near to what it is not 
using too strong a term to call pandering. 

Passing from this topic to my other one, 
I wish to suggest that, for the highest form 
of ordinary. public library use, a perfect 
system of cataloguing it yet to be devised. 
Some years ago I tried my 'prentice hand 
on a catalogue, and, though my work was 
most kindly received by those better able 
than I to judge of its relative ment, I have 
since concluded that, so far as it was my 
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work and not that of a peculiarly compe- 
tent coadjutor, it was, except in the excel- 
lence of its intention, all wrong, and must be 
done over again upon a wholly different plan. 

We need, it would appear, three distinct 
kinds of catalogue, and the attempt now is 
to combine the three in one. First, there 
is the general reader’s catalogue ; second, 
the specialist’s catalogue; and, third, the 
educational or public library catalogue. 
As respects the first two, here at least I 
have nothing to say. I doubt if any im- 
provement can be made on the general 
reader’s catalogue, as exemplified in those 
specimens of the highest recent type with 
which I am acquainted,—the catalogues 
of the Boston Athenzeum, of the Boston 
Public Library, and of the Brooklyn Mer- 
cantile Library. These also, in their sub- 
ject catalogues, provide to a certain, though 
sadly limited, extent, for the needs of the 
specialist; and the Boston Public Library 
and the Harvard College Library have 
recently shown what could be done, if the 
work were not so well-nigh unlimited, in a 
series of what may be called monographic 
catalogues. How much more may have 
been elsewhere done in these directions I 
cannot say. I do not for a moment pre- 
tend to have kept up with this new science 
in all its ramifications, and I am here only 
to speak of the single educational point to 
which I have referred ; and as respects that 
even, I fear much may have been done, or 
now be doing, with which I am not familiar, 

So far as I know, however, not a 
single step in the right direction has 
as yet been taken towards the Public 
Library catalogue for educational uses.* 
A number of years ago, the Boston 


* At the time this paper was prepared I was 
not aware of the very valuable work in the direc- 
tion indicated which Mr. S. S. Green, of the Wor- 
cester Public Library, now has in hand. Without 


being even yet fully acquainted with Mr. Green’s 
plan, I have no doubt that it will prove a great 
step inadvance. This will especially be the case 
if it is so arranged in detail as to permit of his 


Public Library incorporated into its cat- 
alogue a number of elaborate notes, his- 
torical and otherwise, for popular use. 
It was a first step towards realizing a 
great conception; and, as such first steps 
always are, it was necessarily tentative. 
More recently, when preparing the Quincy 
catalogue, I freely imitated those notes, 
and in some respects elaborated the system. 
I have since, as I have already intimated, 
come to the conclusion that, for the pur- 
poses at least for which I designed them, 
the notes of the Quincy catalogue were 
almost wholly useless. I came to this con- 
clusion very reluctantly, and I now have no 
time in which to carry out my more recent 
ideas. I, therefore, submit them here for 
what they are worth, in the hope that 
others may see something in them, and do 
what I cannot do. 

The difficulty with the notes of the 
Quincy catalogue, and, as I should sup- 
pose, with those of the Boston Public 
Library catalogue, was that, as educational 
notes, they were prepared on a precon- 
ceived theory as to the capacity and ac- 
quirements of those for whose use they 
were intended,—a theory that street chil- 
dren are the same as professors’ children, 
—that they can understand the same 
instructions, and assimilate the same men- 
tal nutriment. But they are not. They 
are, on the contrary, as distinct from them 
as two things which nature made alike can 
become when exposed all their lives to 
different influences and conditions. The 
difference will average the same as that 
between plants grown in sheltered places 
and cared for, and those left to struggle 
up from crevices in the north face 


work being made the common property of public 
libraries. The immense cost of doing the same 
copy and press work over and over again seems 
at present to be the chief obstacle in the way of 
all educational catalogues. It is an obstacle which 
would seem, also, to require very litle ingenuity 
to overcome; there is, moreover, money to be 
made by some one in overcoming it. 
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of rocky exposures. Not to recognize 
it is to ignore or deny the efficacy of 
home education, and to insist that the few 
hours passed in the school-room alone 
contribute to the child’s moral and mental 
make-up. And, if this is indeed so, then 
the whole talk of the responsibility in- 
curred by superior advantages becomes 
sense.ess cackle. In point of fact, how- 
ever, and theory apart, the intellectual 
atmospheres which the laborer’s son and 
the professor’s son breathe from the cradle 
up, have almost nothing in common; and 
this fact the public library, officered as it 
necessarily is by professors, must recog- 
nize, if it is ever to begin even to fulfill its 
educational functions. But in preparing 
the notes in the catalogues I have referred 
to, the professors had only their own chil- 
dren, and highly precocious children at 
that, in their minds. ‘Those notes were, 
accordingly, “caviare to the general.” 
Now, if there is one thing about a public 
library more instructive than another, it is 
the realizing sense it gives any educated 
and observing man connected with it of 
the size of that intellectual world in which 
we live. This, too, is in Tennyson’s lan- 
guage, “a boundless universe,” and within 
it there is “boundless better, boundless 
worse.” Take, for instance, the educa- 
tional, intellectual, and literary strata; | 
have come to the conclusion that we of 
the so-called educated classes know abso- 
lutely nothing about them; we live in an 
acquired atmosphere of our own, and we 
cannot go out of it, except on excursions 
of discovery,—from which, like our friend 
Professor Sumner the other day, we are 
apt to return in a very dishevelled and 
panicky condition. I have consequently 
found that, taking the mass of those who 
use the public library, and especially the 
children in our public schools, who are 
born and bred in the habitations of labor, 
— those offspring of the dollar and the dollar 
and_a half a day people whom we espe- 


we 


cially wish to reach,—these cannot and 
will not read what, as a rule, I am willing 
to recommend. What I like is to them 
incomprehensible ; and what they like is 
to me simply unendurable. They are in 
the Sunday police-paper and dime-novel 
stage. It is only when you become thor- 
oughly conscious of the extent of this class 
that you understand the why and the 
wherefore of the make-up of the daily 
journals of our Western cities, with their 
long sensational headings of murders, rob 
beries, and deeds of violence. But when, 
from actual observation, I did get a real 
izing sense both of the magnitude and the 
torpid, uninformed condition of this stra- 
tum, I am free to say that a strong sense 
of the humor of the thing overcame me 
when I thought of my somewhat elaborate 
notes in the Quincy catalogue, intended 
for popular use, on the books relating to 
French and English history. So far as 
accomplishing the purpose I had in view 
was concerned, I might as well have di- 
rected the librarian to hand to each appli 
cant a copy of Kant’s “ Critique of Pure 
Reason” in the original. The difficulty 
was simply here: those competent by ed 
ucation to use and profit by my notes, 
could, as a rule, be safely left to do with- 
out them; while for those—and they con 
stitute the majority—who really need as- 
sistance, a wholly different assistance was 
necessary. I did the work subjectively, — 
it should have been done objectively. In 
other words the professor, out of his inner 
self-consciousness, knows nothing whatever 
about the street child, and if he means to 
get hold of him he has first got to study 
him. 

Neither is the study a difficult one. On 
the contrary it is very simple, if it is only 
begun in the true missionary spirit and 
with an entire absence of any fixed notions 
of how things ought to be, instead of how 
they really are. ‘The first thing to be got- 
ten rid of, however, is that idea which is 
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the bane of our present common-school 
system,—the idea that information, knowl- 
edge, if you please, is in itself a good thing, 
and that people in general, and especially 
children, are a species of automatons or 
india-rubber bags, into which we must stuff 
as much as we can of that good thing in 
as many of its different forms as possible. 
But we may stuff and stuff, and in our 
public libraries it will be just as it has 
been and now is in our common schools, 
—even those who are forced or coaxed 
into receiving it, will be unable to assimi- 
late it. Intellectually, as physically, if you 
mean to impart nourishment you must 
adapt the food to the digestive powers. 
In the matter of reading, where those 
powers are naturally considerable, or have 


been properly developed, the ordinary 
catalogue will supply all the needful aid in 
the search for new food, but with only a 
small portion of those who come to our 
public libraries is this the case. The diffi- 


culty, moreover, is vastly increased by the 
fact that the great field of work at the pub- 
lic library is among the children. As 
respects reading, and self-education through 
reading, it is to be remembered that the 
habits of life are acquired at a very early 
age, and once fixed cannot be changed. 
In this matter adults may be dropped out 
of consideration ; for better or for worse 
they are—what they are. ‘There is, in- 
deed, probably no human faculty which 
depends so much for its development upon 
early habit and training as the faculty of 
acquiring information out of books. As 
the phrase goes, you have got to catch 
them young; and if you do not catch them 
young, certainly in their “teens,” you will 
never catch them at all. 

The question simply is, then, how far 
the public library can be so organized 
and equipped with appliances as to enable 
it to leaven with its contents this inchoate 
mass while it is yet in the formative condi- 
tion. Thus far we have only got to the 


point of thrusting a complicated list of 
great collections of books into people’s 
hands, and telling them to find out what 
they want, and take as much of it as they 
please. They naturally took fiction, and 
the weakest forms of fiction, and then in 
due time followed the comically absurd 
theory of mental evolution through indis- 
criminate story books gratis. Now, that 
insipid or sensational fiction amuses I free- 
ly admit, but that it educates or leads to 
anything beyond itself, either in this world 
or the next, I utterly deny. On the con- 
trary, it simply and certainly emasculates 
and destroys the intelligent reading power. 
It is to that, what an excessive use of 
tobacco, tea, coffee, or any other stimulant 
is to the nervous system. 

In this vast field of public instruction, 
then, in which, more than anywhere else, 
direction is all important, no direction at 
all is given. But the mass cannot do with- 
out it. Consequently nothing in my ob- 
servation of our library at Quincy has 
astonished me more than the utter aimless- 
ness of the reading done from it,—that, 
and the lack of capacity for any sustained 
effort in reading. Few, indeed, of those 
who come there have the courage to begin 
any work in several volumes; and of those 
few hardly any get beyond the first. This 
is true of all authors except a few writers 
of novels. The number of those who have 
not the strength of literary appetite to take 
up any volume, but want an illustrated 
magazine or some book of short stories or 
papers, to turn over of a Sunday or in the 
evening before going to bed, is enormously 
large. So much have I been impressed 
by this, that, studying the subject object- 
ively and from the educational point of 
view,—seeking to provide that which, 
taken altogether, will be of the most serv- 
ice to the largest number,—I long ago 
concluded that, if I could have but one 
work for a public library, I would select 
a complete set of //arper’s Monthly. 
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Having said this I cannot resist the 
temptation of making a little historical 
digression. If the world is not yet perfect, 
it certainly does move, as I now propose 
to show. To plant one’s standard on 
Harper's Monthly, as the most valuable 
work for public library uses in existence, 
is taking, as many of you may think, a 
tolerably advanced stand in the long strug- 
gle between liberalism and conservatism in 
library management. When we go back 
and see where our fathers stood, this cer- 
tainly seems to be the case. Could they 
examine our modern shelves of books they 
would indeed rub their eyes and gasp!— 
In illustration of all this I propose at this 
point to contribute a rather amusing page 
to the history of American public libraries, 
—a page, too, which, unless I contribute 
it here and now, will probably be over- 
looked and forever lost. 

I doubt if the best informed of those 
who have devoted their lives to public 
libraries have ever heard of Stephen Bur- 
roughs as being one of their founders ;— 
he, once known as “ the notorious Stephen 
Burroughs,”—a gentleman who in the 
course of his life was fated to repeatedly 
come in somewhat violent contact with the 
laws of his country, and who has left be- 
hind him an autobiography which is almost 
as amusing a specimen of impudent men- 
dacity as that of Benvenuto Cellini. It is 
full of queer glimpses of New England life 
just subsequent to the War of Independ- 
ence. The Quincy library boasts a copy 
of the book,—a waif from some house- 
clearing dispensation—and there, while 
cataloguing, I stumbled over it and read it 
with great delight. Burroughs was the 
son of a New Hampshire Presbyterian 
clergyman, who sent him to Dartmouth 
College, from which institution he suffered 
an early and deserved expulsion. Subse- 
quently he became a preacher, a counter- 
feiter, a jail-breaker, a schoolmaster, and, 
in consequence of his misdeeds in this last 
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capacity, he did not escape the whipping 
post at Worcester in the year 17g0. Always 
a rogue, he was also a philosopher, and two 
of his aphorisms have lived, at least untl 
recently, in the memory of the New Eng- 
land pedagogue; for I myself have often 
heard the late Dr. Gardner, of the Latin 
School, hurl them, always with their au 
thor’s name attached, at the head of his 
boys when caught in the act. ‘Those aph- 
orisms, more worldly wise than good, were 
thus expressed: the first: “ Never tell a 
lie when you know the truth will be found 
out;” and the second: “ Never tell a li 
when the truth will serve your purpose 
equally well.” But here let me add that 
the man who has not read Stephen Bur- 
roughs’ extemporaneous sermon on the text, 
“Old shoes and clouted on their feet’ 
(Joshua ix., 5), has yet to complete his 
acquaintance with pulpit eloquence. 

In addition, however, to being a rogue, 
philosopher and preacher, Stephen Bur- 
roughs was also the founder of a publi 
library; and it is in that capacity, and as 
throwing a queer gleam of light on what 
was looked upon as popular reading about 
the year 1791, that I take the liberty of in- 
troducing him here. Having fled from 
the Worcester whipping-post in 1790, Bur- 
roughs, in 1791, set up as a schoolmaster 
in a town on Long Island; and presently 
he goes on to say: 


The people on this island were very illiterate, 
making but a small calculation for information, 
further than the narrow circle of their own busi 
ness extended. They were almost entirely dest 
tute of books of any kind except school books and 
Bibles; hence, those who had a taste for readin 
had not the opportunity. I found a number of 
those young people who had attended my evening 
school possessing bright abilities, and a strong 
thirst for information, which would lead to rapid 
improvement had they the opportunity. There 
fore, under circumstances like these, I felt very de 


sirous to devise some method to remove the evil. 


I finally thought of using my endeavors 


to persuade the people into the expediency of rai 
ing money for the purpose of collecting a number 
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of books for the use of the young people of the 
district. 

He then communicated his plan to the 
Rev. Mr. Woolworth, the clergyman of the 
village, of whom he tells us “his genius 
was brilliant, his mind was active and full of 
enterprise. As a reasoner he was close 
and metaphysical, but as a declaimer he 
was bungling and weak.” Mr. Wool- 
worth, however, gave Burroughs no en- 
couragement, remarking that he had him- 
self attempted something of the sort, but 
had failed, and the people “had no idea 
of the benefit of books, or of a good edu- 
cation.” A Mr. Halsey, to whom he next 
submitted his plan, and who, he tells us, 
“was a man of shrewd discernment and 
excellent judgment,” took a different view 
of the subject, and intimated that the 
cause of Mr. Woolworth’s failure was to 
be found in the fact “that people are 
afraid they shall not be gratified in such 
books as they want, so long as he has the 
lead of the business. They generally ex- 
pect the library will consist of books in 
divinity, and dry metaphysical writings; 
whereas, should they be assured that his- 
tories and books of information would be 
procured, I have no doubt they might be 
prevailed upon to raise money sufficient 
for such a purpose.” 

On this hint Burroughs went to work, and 
soon raised the necessary funds. What fol- 
lowed can only be described in his own 
language : 

I immediately advertised the proprietors of the 
library to hold a meeting for the purpose of select- 
ing a catalogue of books, and to make rules for 
the government of a library, etc. At the day ap- 
pointed we all met. After we had entered into 
some desultory conversation upon the business, it 
was proposed and agreed to choose a committee 
of five to make choice of books. Mr. Woolworth, 
myself, Deacon Cook, Doctor Rose, and one 
Mathews, were chosen a committee for this pur- 
pose. Immediately after we had entered upon 
business, Mr. Woolworth produced a catalogue 
of his own selection, and told the meeting that he 


had consulted all the catalogues of the book-stores 


in New York, and had chosen the best out of 
them all for this library, and called for a vote upon 
his motion. . . . [requested the favor of Mr. 
Woolworth to see the catalogue he had selected. 
After running it through, I perceived that the 
conjectures of the people had not been ill-founded 
respecting the choice he would make for them. 
His catalogue consisted wholly of books on the 
subject of ethics, and did not contain a single his- 
tory, or anything of the kind. Then I made a 
selection from a number of catalogues of such 
books as appeared to me suitable to the first design 
of this institution. 


No conclusion was reached at this meet- 
ing, but the number of the committee was 
increased, and an adjournment had for a 
week, 


During the time of adjournment the clamor still 
increased against the books which I had offered 
for the library. Mr. Woolworth and Judge Hurl- 
but were in a state of great activity on this sub- 
ject, and their perpetual cry was “that I was en- 
deavoring to overthrow all religion, morality, and 
order in the place; was introducing corrupt books 
into the library, and adopting the most fatal meas- 
ures to overthrow all the good old establishments.” 

At the next meeting the different members of 
the committee had selected a catalogue of books, 
peculiar to their own taste. Deacon Hodges 
brought forward “ Essays on the Divine Authority 
for Infant Baptism,” 
ion,” “ The Careful Watchman,” “ Age of Grace,” 
etc., all pamphlets. Deacon Cook’s collection was 


“Terms of Church Commun- 


“ History of Martyrs,” “ Rights of Conscience,” 
“ Modern Pharisees,” “ Defence of Separates,” etc. 
Mr. Woolworth exhibited “ Edwards against 
Chauncey,” “ History of Redemption,” “ Jenning’s 
View,” etc. Judge Hurlbut concurred in the 
same. Doctor Rose exhibited “Gay’s Fables,” 
“ Pleasing Companion,” “ Turkish Spy;”’ while I, 
for the third time, recommended “ Hume’s His- 
tory,” “ Voltaire’s Histories,” “ Rollin’s Ancient 
History,” “ Plutarch’s Lives,” etc. 


Then followed a tumult of objections, 
but finally, after much bickering and hard 
feeling, a compromise list was agreed 
upon, the books were purchased, and, as 
Burroughs expresses it, “ matters seemed 
to subside into a sullen calm.” The calm, 
however, did not last long. One day the 
“History of Charles Wenthworth” was 
purchased by the committee from the col- 
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lection of Judge Hurlbut, and speedily 
Burroughs got hold of a “ deistical treat- 
ise” in those volumes, and thereupon he, 
so to speak, proceeded to make it uncom- 
monly warm for the judge and his friend 
the Rev. Mr. Woolworth. A battle royal 
ensued over this “so monstrous a produc- 
tion,” in which “ the holy religion of their 
ancestors [was] vilified thus by a vile 
catiff,’” and, not only the committee, but 
the whole parish was convulsed. At last, 
after a fierce debate in a sort of general 
convocation, Burroughs concludes with 
this deliciously instructive paragraph : 


It was then motioned to have some of the ob- 
noxious passages read before the meeting; but this 
was overruled by Mr. Woolworth, Judge Hurlbut, 
Captain Post, and Dr. Rose. It was then put to 
vote, whether the book in dispute should be ex- 
cluded from the library, and the negative was 
obtained by a large majority. The truth was this: 
There had been so mich said respecting the book, 
that each individual was anxious to gratify his 
curiosity by seeing this phenomenon ; and each one 
who had read it was more afraid for others than for 
himself, therefore it was determined that the book 
should remain a member of the library, in order 
for each one to be gratified by the perusal. 


Could anything better mark the advance 
which has of late years been made in a 
correct understanding of that intellectual 
food which the popular taste demands? 
From “ Edwards against Chauncey,” and 
“ Rollin’s Ancient History” to Harper's 
Monthly ‘—What giants they must have 
been, or else what husks they subsisted on 
in those days!—I fancy, however, that 
the children cried for bread and they gave 
them stones then, and very few of them; 
now, without waiting for them to cry for it, 
we are giving them any quantity of mild 
poison. Meanwhile the publisher of to 
day, I think, understands the popular ap- 
petite almost perfectly well. With him it 
is a purely business operation. He studies 
the market, and not his own inner con- 
sciousness; the result is that he publishes 
what the market will take, and not what 


he himself may fancy or think it ought to 
take. He does this at his peril, too, for 
mistakes in judgment mean bankruptcy 
The result with us is //arper's Monthly , 
not great, not original, not intended for the 
highly educated few; but always varied, 
always good, always improving, and al 
ways reflecting with the utmost skill the 
better average popular demand. 

Meanwhile, the position of the librarian 
and cataloguer has been wholly different 
from that of the publisher. He has not 
worked for a constituency whose tastes and 
desires he has been compelled to study as 
the price of success. Consequently, he 
has built upon a plan of his own, and has 
catalogued for himself and a few others 
who know all about books and authors; 
and it is only recently that an idea of the 
educational catalogue has suggested itself 
to him. But what we need is a catalogue 
which in its conception and execution shall 
be as different from the standard catalogue 
as Harper's Monthly is different from “ Rol 
lin’s Ancient History” or “ Plutarch’s Lives.” 
To produce this the librarian has got to 
cut loose from models and theories, and 
begin by patiently observing those who 
come to his desk calling for books. In 
other words, he has got to begin at the 
beginning ;—but has not Pope told us 
that “the proper study of mankind is 
man”? The first duty of the public 
library cataloguer just at present is, there 
fore, to make himself human. As com 
pared with the publisher, he is in his study 
of mankind still back in that earlier stage 
which Burroughs happened upon. 

When the librarian does thus go back 
and begin his new work from the begin 
ning and objectively, he will, unless I am 
quite mistaken, find and by degrees map 
out certain wide, deep currents of popular 
taste,—and only when he fixes clearly the 
limits of these currents, as affected by sex, 
by temperament, by age, by nationality, 
and by education,—only then will he be 
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able to furnish each with that nutriment ut 
needs, and which only it can properly as- 
similate. The world is not a Do-the-boys’ 
Hall, and it is no use trying to serve out 
brimstone and treacle to all from the same 
wooden spoon. That one man’s food is 
another man’s poison is true in the matter 
of books, perhaps, more than in anything 
else; but is it not strange that while the 
field of search is so large and the searchers 
so ignorant, more pains have not yet been 
taken in the erection of finger-boards ? 

To come, however, immediately to the 
point, what is wanted at Quincy I know; 
and, if it is wanted there, I presume it is 
wanted elsewhere. With the means and 
time at my disposal it is evident that I 
cannot provide it for Quincy; but, if the 
same need does indeed exist elsewhere, 
there is no better way for me to get it pro- 
vided for than by stating it as clearly as I 
can here. What we need at Quincy to 
fully develop our public library as an act- 
ive influence in our educational system, is 
a regular, scientifically prepared series of 
annotated horn-book catalogues of popular 
reading. They should be prepared for 
both sexes, or for either sex, as the case 
might be; they should be graded accord- 
ing to the ages of readers, and should 
cover fiction, biography, history, travels, 
and science, each by itself; they should 
be annotated in short, simple, attractive 


language; they should unpreten- 
tious and compact, and above all 
else, they saould be Auvman. Four pages 
should be the limit of size, for four pages 
cover a library of 250 volumes. A single 
page, if well selected, would do better 
work among children than four pages. 
These catalogues should be sold at a nom- 
inal price, or, if possible, distributed by 
the teachers in our public schools. Were 
they once prepared they could be used in- 
discriminately by libraries, for no works 
but standard works would be thus cata- 
logued, and, the titles being kept perma- 
nently set up, it would merely be necessary 
to reset the shelf-numbers to adapt the 
pages to any library. A combined action 
in the matter is especially desirable, for 
through it a great saving, both of labor 
and money, could be effected. If, through 
such a combined action, the result I have 
endeavored to outline could be brought 
about, I feel so strong an assurance of the 
fact, in the light of my own practical ex- 
perience both in connection with schools 
and libraries, that I do not hesitate to ex- 
press the confident belief that the public 
library would very speedily become a far 
more important and valuable factor in 
popular education than that whole high- 
school system, which now costs us so 
much, and, in my opinion, accomplishes 
so little. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


BY MISS MARTHA H. BROOKS, OF THE (UNITARIAN) LADIES’ COMMISSION ON SUNDAY 


SCHOOL BOOKS, READ BY REV. E. E. HALE. 


t he E report on Public Libraries of the 

United States Commissioner of 
Education dismisses the subject of Sunday 
School libraries with the remark that they 
are almost as numerous as the churches of 
the land. 


The census of 1870 returns the number 
of 8,346,153 books in libraries of this grade. 
They are divided in so many institutions 
that any study of their character in detail is 
well-nigh impossible. The figures, large as 
they are, are undoubtedly less than they 
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might be with truth. The very fact that 
number makes it almost hopeless to at- 
tempt to collect accurate statistics concern- 
ing them, suggests how wide is their reach, 
and how great, though silent, may be their 
influence. 

Moreover, in many of the smaller towns 
and villages, the Sunday School and parish 
libraries form really the only lending 
libraries of those communities, and include, 
of course, many books beside those dis- 
tinctively religious, while the stamp of the 
Sunday School is, by many parents, con- 
sidered sufficient endorsement of a book, 
relieving them from the necessity of exam- 
ining what the children are reading. It 
may not, therefore, be amiss to consider 
what these libraries are really doing, and 
what is their experience in the matter of 
literature for children. 

The different religious denominations 
have long had their organizations for pro- 
viding books adapted to their individual 
needs. The “ Protestant Episcopal Book 
Society ” was organized in 1826, “ for the 
purpose of providing approved books for 
church Sunday School libraries and parish 
libraries,” and the Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists have 
similar societies. 

Outside of these, the large publishing 
houses of the country yearly issue a great 
number of books for children, many of 
which, good, bad and _ indifferent, find 
their way into Sunday School libraries. 
Indeed, one way of supplying such libraries 
is to send an order for so many dollars’ worth 
of books to some leading book-seller, leaving 
the selection to his judgment or interest. 

In view of the number of undesirable 
and worthless books which, in this way, 
got into libraries, in 1865, a society of 
ladies was formed among the Unitarians, 
for the purpose of examining all books 
which could possibly be deemed suitable 
for S. S. libraries, and reporting thereon, 
as a help to those who wished to buy. 
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Beginning with the books already in 
libraries, this society (« alled “ The Ladies’ 
Commission on Sunday School Books” ) 
the 1900 
which it 573 
work 


examined in first two years 
approved 
The 


of later years has been much lighter, con- 


volumes, of 
or about thirty per cent. 
sisting in the examining of books of the 
current year, usually supplied by the pub- 


lishers. A list of approved books, includ- 


ing everything thought of any real worth, 


is printed and circulated among the Sun- 
day Schools every spring, and occasionally 
some special report is made. | p to this 
time (1879), 5674 books have been exam- 
ined, of which 1526, or only twenty-six 
per cent. have been approved. Similar 
societies have been formed in other de- 
nominations, and it may be presumed that 
the experience of one may be taken as, 
in the main, that of all. 

At one time serious protest was made 
against the custom of putting up books in 
sets and boxes, often without the slightest 
regard to the contents of the separate 
volumes. In this waya new or popular 
book would be made to carry off half a 
And a set 
might take its name from a book suitable 


dozen old or worthless ones. 


for a child of ten, while some of the other 
volumes could interest only grown people. 
This fashion, in favor of which nothing 
could be urged but the convenience of 
publishers, seems happily to be dying out, 
and, except in the case of very small 
books, it is now almost always possible to 
buy the volumes of any set separately. 
But it is still well to bear in mind that the 
stamp of the same set does not necessarily 
And the 
custom still obtains of putting together in 


mark volumes as of equal merit. 


one volume utterly incongruous stories in 
order to make a thick book. Another an 
noyance is the changing the title of a book 
in re-printing. Sometimes itis an English 
book which appears here under several 


different titles, and sometimes old plates 
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are fitted with a new name, and sent out 
as something quite new. 

The cheap and careless binding of books 
is a very serious trouble, especially to those 
small Sunday Schools where the yearly ap- 
propriation for books is all needed to supply 
new ones rather than to repair the old. 
Yet it is the most popular books, probably 
therefore, the most interesting, if not other- 
wise the best, which it is a pity to lose, 
which wear out first. If any class of read- 
ers should have strongly bound books, it 
would seem to be the children, and it 
would be a great gain if any arrangement 
could be made by which publishers would 
keep a small number of their standard 
juveniles in stout, substantial binding for 
these libraries. 

Next to the selecting of books is the 
equally serious matter of putting the 
best books into circulation among the 
scholars. 

A striking or suggestive title does much 
for a book, but unfortunately the majority 
of titles give but little hint of the contents, 
and do not indicate whether the book is 
adapted to the infant class or to the 
eldest. 

Such classification is sometimes at- 
tempted in the catalogue, either by using 
the asterisk and dagger, or, more simply, 
by assigning the numbers below 500 to 
the youngest, and those over 1ooo to the 
eldest readers. 

In the small schools, a shrewd and in- 
terested librarian can do much in starting 
a book among the children whom he 
knows it will interest; but in the larger 
schools, where, of necessity, the children 
cannot have the run of the library, they 
must depend on their teachers and on 
each other. In some schools, the teachers 
make it their business to know the new 
books well enough to make suggestions 
about them to their own children. An 
interesting book once started in this way 
is very sure to keep in circulation, while 


for want of some such introduction it may 
stay long on the shelves. 

As for the nature of the books them- 
selves, experience seems to have estab- 
lished a few general principles. 

rst. A book for children must be é#éer- 
esting. Grown people may put up with 
dullness for the sake of information, but 
children must find the manner as well as 
the matter attractive. 

2d. A book must /eé interesting. Any 
book printed in fine type, closely set and 
of solid pages, will be left on the shelves. 

3d. Little children will enjoy a simple 
story with obvious moral. Some young 
people of sixteen and seventeen— girls 
usually, and rarely boys—will read books 
written with definite purpose, of which the 
aim is clearly improvement ; but children 
between ten and sixteen, boys especially, 
will avoid anything of the nature of what 
they call a “ goody” book while they are 
clamorous for excitement and adventure. 

It may be admitted that the traditional 
prejudice of such children against Sunday 
School books has some foundation. The 
amount of trash, in the shape of preco- 
cious goodness, morbid piety and sickly 
sentiment, once thought suitable for such 
libraries, will hardly be credited by any 
one who has not had personal experience. 
Its legitimate effect would be the production 
of self-conscious little prigs, and no healthy, 
honest child ought to like the books thus 
tainted. But our boy of to-day protests 
against anything which verges on moraliz- 
ing or which he can possibly call “ tame ”— 
while his taste is too untrained and his judg- 
ment too crude for him to take exception te 
the unnatural characters and impossible cir- 
cumstances which too often deform the 
books whose liveliness and “ dash” attract 
him. He has no experience of life with 
which he can compare these caricatures. 

Here comes up the serious practical 
question for all such libraries, designed, as 
they are, mainly for children. 


¥ 


Shall we content ourselves with putting 
on the shelves good books which the chil- 
dren will of read, or shall we yield to the 
demand, and supply exciting and unnatural 
stories, trusting that some other influ- 
ence will counteract the effect of such 
reading ? 

May we not just here take a hint from 
the boy himself. It is at this time in his 
life that he is all absorbed in the physical 
enjoyment and excitement of living. The 
things around him press on all sides for 
attention. This great, live world besets 
him everywhere. If now, before his taste 
is spoiled, we can give him bright, crisp 
narratives of real life and adventure, can 
tell him what men and boys have done 
already in Arctic Sea or Great Desert, 
on mountain heights or in depths of forests, 
he will not need to seek for fictitious 
adventure. 

~ 

Again, the last few years have given us 

books of natural science, by masters in 
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their special departments, so clear in state- 
ment, so fascinating in detail, and so won- 
derful in revelations, that the child’s natural 
‘ove for the marvelous may find all-suffi- 
cient food, while he is at the same time 
storing up material for the man’s use. 

May not this be the true mode of war- 
fare against poor and vicious books? Not 
trying to root out or to utterly suppress the 
boy’s natural instincts and tastes, but 
taking advantage of them to fight bad 
books with good ones, the poor products 
of untrained human invention and imagi- 
nation with the best records human wit 
and wisdom can give us of the various 
manifestations of everlasting truth. 

The best is none too good for our chil- 
dren, and a taste for the best is the surest 
safeguard against what is bad. We owe it 
to the young people to do for them what 
they cannot do themselves, and by careful 
criticism and selection to protect them from 
the danger which they cannot yet see. 


THE EVIL OF UNLIMITED FREEDOM IN THE USE OF 
JUVENILE FICTION. 


BY MISS M. A. BEAN, LIBRARIAN OF 


T has been the pleasure of your com- 
mittee to invite me to contribute 
something to the consideration of the sub- 
ject of juvenile fiction in libraries, and I 
am here in response to the invitation, 
although it seems little less than presump- 
tion in me to make such an attempt when 
Mr. Frederic Ingham’s formula, which he 
prepared for the use of his double on like 
occasions, would afford such a short and 
easy method of escape, both for my hear- 
ers and for myself. This formula, you will 
remember, ran in this wise: “ There has 
been so much said, and on the whole so 
well said, that I will not occupy the time.” 
Nevertheless, I am committed to the effort, 


BROOKLINE (MASS.) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


and ask your attention to that aspect of 


the question which furnishes the key-note 
to my paper, viz., 

The evil of unlimited freedom in the 
use of juvenile fiction. 

I am fully conscious that in essaying to 
measure lances on this subject with the 
veteran librarians of this Association, I am 
in imminent danger of being worsted, yet 
my convictions are so strong that they 
force me to enter the lists; while corrobo 
rating testimony from those teachers and 
parents who have given the matter serious 
thought, gives me courage to do battle for 
the standard even should the bearer fall. 
And lest my colors should be mistaken, I 
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wish to announce at the outset that I am 
not an implacable foe to all juvenile litera- 
ture, although, to my mind, much of the 
so-called article might be eliminated with- 
out disaster to the rising generation ! 

My protest is entered against the free- 
dom which most of our public libraries 
afford for the dai/y supply and exchange of 
this class of books among school children, 
feeling convinced that such latitude con- 
flicts with the highest interests of our 
schools, and that a judicious restriction 
upon the quantity as well as quality of 
books loaned to pupils would have a bene- 
ficial effect upon scholarship, and win the 
thanks of more than one thoughtful and 
conscientious teacher whose efforts are 
now put to disadvantage, and often para- 
lyzed, through the baneful influence of 
those desultory and careless mental habits 
engendered in pupils by this same inordi- 
nate consumption of story-books. 

The evil of this unlimited supply is com- 
ing to be understood by many of our best 
teachers, and not a few of them, with full 
appreciation of the dangers of its continu- 
ance, have appealed to library authorities 
to know if something could not be done to 
check its further progress. One teacher 
said to me, within a year, that her greatest 
bane in school was library books, she hav- 
ing to maintain constant warfare against 
them, and that in her exasperation she 
had frequently wished there was not a 
public library within fifty miles of her 
school-room! ‘Think of the condition of 
things which could force such words from 
an exceptionally faithful and successful 
teacher — herself a lover of books. 

If we investigate the cause of her trou- 
ble we find that she has to contend, not 
only with surreptitious reading in school 
hours, which is the least of these evils, but 
also with inattention, want of application, 
distaste for study, and unretentive memo- 
ries, all directly traceable to the influence of 
that ill-directed and inordinate use of light 


literature which is fostered by the present 
library system of which it is our wont to 
boast. 

What other result can be expected when 
three-fourths of our pupils average a library 
book per day, which they claim to read 
through? What wonder that we have yet 
to learn of the boy or girl who can devour 
half a dozen books per week and yet main- 
tain rank number one on the school rec- 
ord? Why be surprised that these same 
boys and girls stand in helpless confusion 
when a request to tell something about the 
last-read book betrays the fact that they 
remember little or nothing about it ? They 
read to-day and forget to-morrow—and 
they study in much the same way. Is it 
not easy to see that this mental process, 
repeated day by day, is not going to pro- 
duce a generation of thinkers or workers 
but rather of thoughtless drones ? 

Having shown the mischievous influ- 
ences of unlimited freedom as bearing upon 
the school and the pupil, it may be well 
to note at least one of the effects of 
its recoil upon the library itself, and from 
personal observation, I am prepared to 
affirm my belief that much of the lawless 
abuse of books is the direct outgrowth of 
that indifference to the value of library 
privileges which perfect freedom is apt to 
produce in all classes of readers, old as 
well as young. Certain it is that from the 
ranks of inveterate readers of fiction come 
those who leave their marks upon every 
book they borrow, as I can testify from the 
bitter experience of eight long weeks de- 
voted to the task of removing such deface- 
ments from the books under my charge. 

Many parents have already taken alarm 
at this craze for books, which leads to utter 
neglect of home as well as school duties, 
and seizing the reins in their own hands 
have positively prohibited their children 
the use of library books—an extreme 
measure, it is true, but preferable to unlim- 
ited freedom. 
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Libranans have done what they could to 
stem the tide of indiscriminate reading, by 
seeking every opportunity for direct per- 
sonal influence upon the choice of books, 
as well as by furnishing separate catalogues 
for school children, but, however success- 
ful either attempt may be, it meets but 
half the question. It saves from Scylla, 
but Charybdis still threatens, in the fact of 
daily supply and exchange. 

While discussing this question, it may 
seem that I have lost sight of the benefits 
of free libraries; let me say that no one has 
a higher appreciation than myself of the 
present good and future possibilities of 
such liberal institutions. I have only left 
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BY ROBERT C. 


F course no one here will misunder- 
( stand the drift of the question. A 
few years ago, and it would have called up 
in the mind only a drill upon the pronun- 
ciation of words, upon inflection, upon 
expression, or generally upon what may be 
called elocution. 

A few years ago it would be, “ John, 
what mark follows the third word in the 
fourth line?” “A period.” “And how 
long do you stop ata period?” “Long 
enough to count four.” “ What inflection 
of the voice is required at a period?” 
“ The falling.” And it was only after years 
of teaching, or at least of observation, 
that we learned that the mark of punctua- 
tion had little to do with the resting or 
with the inflection of the voice. 

It was only after many years that we 
found the teaching of reading in the schools 
to be a process by which we furnished boys 
and girls with a key to the vast treasures 
of knowledge contained in what we call 
the Literature of the Language,—a litera- 
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the merits of that side of the question to 
other and abler hands. 

Remembering that the danger to ow 
pupils lies in the excess of supply as well as 
in its character, we need to apply a remedy 
lessen the 
quantity and improve the quality. When 
we shall this look 
for happier results at home, at school, 
and in the library. Our task will be no 
easy one, but the duty seems plain. Will 
not the skeptical in our ranks fall into 
line and by united effort so direct and 
influence public opinion that it will 
cheerfully sustain any measure which looks 
to this end ? 


which may be formulated thus: 


have done we may 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


R OF WELLS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

ture with us now so widely diffused by 
means of the public press and the public 
library. 

How then shall we so connect the pub- 
lic school with the public press and the 
public library that the pupil can, to the 
best advantage, secure the benefits of each ? 

Our scholars will read; there is no doubt 
at all about that. It only remains for us 
to direct their reading so as to reach and 
secure what is good, and avoid all that is 
bad. 
pupils above the age of ten years to own a 
note-book in which shall be recorded, from 


The teachers should require all 


time to time, the names of al! books that 
might be read with profit in connection 
with the subjects taught in the school- 
room. A lesson in Geography might 
suggest the “ Swiss Family Robinson,” or 
“ Robinson Crusoe”; a lesson in History, 
“The Days of Bruce,” or some of Scott's 
novels ; a lesson in reading perhaps sug- 
gests “ Stellar worlds,” or some interesting 
biography. Thus in a few years the 
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child has had his attention called to many 
good books of real value, because they 
throw a flood of light upon, and add a 
deal of interest to, subjects of actual study 
in his school. 

But more than this should be done, 
especially in the higher classes. The 
teacher should require every pupil to make 
a weekly report of his reading, to be re- 
corded in a book kept for this especial 
purpose, in which the pupils’ names should 
be arranged alphabetically, with the neces- 
sary space for each child. Such an inspec- 
tion and record of the reading of a class 
will work a wonderful change in its char- 
acter, even in the space of one short year, 
and if systematically followed up for a 
term of years, by a capable teacher, I 
believe would render the work later, when 
the children become men and women, 
much more satisfactory. 

Aside from this written weckly report of 
the pupil, he should be required to make a 
verbal report or criticism upon the book 
he has lately read, an outline of the story, 
why he likes or dislikes it, any peculiarity 
of style that has been noticed, and so on 
according to the ability of the scholar. 
The advantages to be gained by this exer- 
cise are too obvious to require comment. 

Another exercise of very great value, 
having for its object the cultivation of the 
taste of the pupil, may also be named in 
this connection. 

The teacher selects a story, either in 
prose or poetry, as for instance “ Evange- 
line,” and either reads or causes to be read 
to the class sufficient to secure the interest 
of the pupils. She then selects some pas- 
sage of especial beauty and commends it 
to the careful study of the class. They are 
led at first to consider the thought itself 
and then its expression. If it should be a 
description of natural scenery, the picture 
is called up before them, and as far as 
possible they enter into the feeling of the 
author. The words are studied with refer- 
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ence to their fitness as expressions of the 
thought of the writer, and they are taught 
to see that the use of any synonym would 
mar the picture and disturb the harmony 
of the description. Thus, again, the taste 
of the pupil is being cultivated, while he 
learns to enjoy what is best in our litera- 
ture. 

I am tempted here to give you a short 
extract from the record of the reading of 
a class in a Grammar School before the 
above plan was introduced : 

“That husband of mine,” “ Hot corn,” 
“Helen’s babies,” “Guy Elscott’s wife,” 
“ Poor and proud,” “ Elsie’s dowry,” “ The 
Boston boy,” “ Life in a French chateau,” 
“Tony the tramp,” “Hans the miser,” 
“Tattered Tom,” “ Only a pauper,” “The 
Lamplighter,” etc. Some good books— 
many poor ones. I am somewhat afraid that 
the list does not contain all that was read. 

I fear that books even of a worse char- 
acter than here indicated are sometimes 
read and not reported. But let us not for- 
get that the best way to destroy a taste for 
what is bad, is to cultivate a taste for what 
is good. 

If a tree produces a fruit that is mean 
in size and disagreeable in taste, we do 
not content ourselves with cutting off the 
branches, but we graft in something that 
is better. The parent or teacher who sim- 
ply tells the child what he must not read, 
or actually deprives him of the reading 
matter he has selected for himself, has 
simply cut off the branches of the tree with- 
out grafting in anything at all. The result 
is disastrous. The tree dies. The child's 
mind is weakened from a lack of nutriment 
of the right character, and so becomes, in 
time, incapable of all growth. 

Having indicated how I would cultivate 
the taste and direct the choice of the 
pupil, it only remains to suggest how, in 
my opinion, the public library can be made 
a great public benefit rather than what it 
too frequently is—a great public nuisance. 
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So long as our pupils are allowed free 
access to a public library, without direction 
as to choice either by parent, teacher, or 
librarian, we can look for no good results— 
can expect nothing but what we now have 
—a crude, unsystematic, miscellaneous jum- 
ble of reading on the part of our children ; 
but let some plan be adopted, either the one 
indicated, or another which may be better, 
whereby the teacher will constantly turn 
the mind of the child to books that will 
illustrate, explain, or more fully develop 
the work of the school-room, and the con- 
ditions are right for bringing into play an 
important part of what I conceive to be 
the true work of the public library. 

The library must now be brought near to 
and connected with the school. In our 
large cities, many sections are located at a 
distance from the public library. Branches 
have not been established —and the taking 
out of a book involves a journey of two or 
more miles, and as many hours of time. 
This “me, at least, cannot be spared by the 
pupil, especially in the winter, when the 
days are so short that the usual school and 


domestic duties would require the walk to 
be taken in the evening, and some plan 
must be devised whereby the principal or 
teacher can draw from the library such 
books as his pupils may need, and deliver 
them at his desk whenever the school-work 
suggests their use,and to such pupils as 
will make the best use of them. 

An arrangement like this would increase 
the reading of good books tenfold, and 
would do much to break up bad habits 
already formed. I do not pretend to even 
outline a plan. Those to whom I speak are 
wiser than I, especially in all matters per- 
taining to the public library. I can only 
tell you what we are trying to do in the 
school-room, and call your attention to the 
prime necessity of bringing the public li- 
brary into more intimate relations with the 
public schools. And here I will leave the 
whole subject, thanking you most sincerely 
for allowing the schools to speak; and 
thanking you also for the desire manifested 
to extend a helping hand to those of us 
who are more immediately engaged in the 
work of public school education. 


SENSATIONAL FICTION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


BY S. S. GREEN, LIBRARIAN WORCESTER (MASS. ) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


\ ERE it necessary, it would be easy 

to show that good novels and 
stories for the young aid materially in the 
work of educating children and men, and 
that they are of great value on account of 
the power which lies in them of affording 
rational entertainment. 

The mother reads to her boy Miss Edge- 
worth’s account of the little merchants, 
and he learns that fair dealing is the dic- 
tate of prudence. She constructs a simple 
story to show what hideous things cruelty 
and meanness are, and the soft hearts of 
her children respond and feel impulses 


that help them to become tender and 
generous. A prized acquaintance of mine 
who is a skilful educator, and who has a 
family of children, tells me that he always 
keeps a well-illustrated copy of A®sop’s 
Fables lying around the nursery, When 
one copy wears out he replaces it with 
another. The pictures cultivate the taste 
and lead to inquiries as to what is said in 
explanation of them. Thus an opportunity 
is given to impart useful lessons in morality. 
The child sees that the boy who cried wolf 
when there was no wolf fared hard atter- 


wards, because he had destroyed that con 
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fidence in his word which would have 
brought him assistance when danger was 
really present. 

An acquaintance tells me that the exam- 
ple of Hardy, the servitor, in “Tom Brown 
at Oxford,” had a powerful influence in 
forming the ideal which attracted him as 
he was entering upon the duties of man- 
hood. A distinguished clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church says, in a 
paper on “ The Novel and its Influence 
upon Modern Life,” read at the annual 
Congress held in Cincinnati last October: 
“For one I may say that I would cheer- 
fully drop out of my own past a good 
many influences that I value, sooner than 
lose those that came to me, some twenty 
years ago, from the writings of the late 
Charles Kingsley. What the author of 
‘Alton Locke,’ ‘Yeast’ and ‘ Hypatia’ 
did for young men whose notions were 
taking to themselves form in those days, 
some one, no doubt, is doing for the same 
class now. It is a good, a gracious work, 
and he is blessed who has the power to do 
it well.” 

It is to the best story-tellers that we owe 
the greater portion of what knowledge we 
have of the life led in other lands. Dick- 
ens, in “A Tale of Two Cities,” and Baring- 
Gould, in “In Exitu Israel” (Gabrielle 
André), make us feel that the French com- 
mon people were ground under foot by the 
clergy and nobles, and that the French 
Revolution, horrible as were its incidents, 
was the natural result of such oppression. 
We read the “Conscript ” and “ Waterloo” 
by Erckmann-Chatrian, and learn what 
thoughts and feelings agitated the hearts 
of Frenchmen and the incidents of their 
lives during the wars of Napoleon. 

Admirable popular statements of the 
province of good novels in enabling us to 
enter into the life of men in foreign coun- 
tries and engaged in occupations different 
from our own, as well as in cultivating the 
imagination in other respects, may be 


found in Professor Atkinson’s excellent 
lecture on “The Right Use of Books,” 
and in certain chapters of “ Books and 
Reading,” by Noah Porter, President of Yale 
College. It is enough for me to say that 
comparatively few readers enjoy poetry, 
and that if the imagination of people 
generally is to be cultivated, it must be by 
means of good stories. 

Thackeray and George Eliot give us a 
profound insight into the motives of human 
action, and Dickens, although his pathos 
is sometimes “coarse and histrionic,” has 
done a great work in awakening slumber- 
ing emotion and quickening healthy sym- 
pathy. 

Every one who remembers the harmless 
enjoyment which he derived from reading 
“The Good Aunt,” “The Good French 
Governess,” “The Prussian Vase,” and 
other stories by Miss Edgeworth; “The 
Crofton Boys,” and “ Feats on the Fiord,” 
by Miss Martineau; “ Masterman Ready,” 
by Marryat, or De Foe’s “ Robinson Cru- 
soe,” wishes his children to enjoy the 
same rational amusement. All are grateful 
for the hours of refreshing enjoyment found 
in the company of the heroes of Scott, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Mrs. Oliphant, and William Black. 

With these few remarks I take it for 
granted that nearly all librarians and 
friends of education consider novel reading 
desirable when the selection of books read 
is judicious, and when the practice is in- 
dulged in only in moderation; and that 
it is not only harmless but very profitable 
for children to read story books, provided 
they are of the right kind and not used in 
excess. 

A considerable portion, then, of the 
books in a popular library must be novels 
and stories, if the institution is to do its 
whole work in the community. 

It is well to state here emphatically that 
a town, in establishing a library, aims not 
only at giving instruction, but seeks also to 
afford rational entertainment, and that this 
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purpose should be kept in mind in deciding 
how many stories should be put into it. 

By common consent the governments of 
towns and cities spend money in beautify- 
ing parks and public gardens, in providing 
fountains, in making public buildings ele- 
gant and imposing, in furnishing music 
affording 
entertain- 


during summer evenings, in 


pageants, regattas, fire-works, 
ments on the Fourth of July, and in other 
ways for things which are not absolutely 
necessary, the 


making the towns pleasant places to live 


with avowed purpose of 
in, and life therein agreeable. 

This is a dangerous principle to act 
upon habitually, and no one would coun- 
tenance the doctrine if carried to the excess 
of making gratuitous distributions of corn, 
as in ancient Rome, or of subsidizing 
theatres, as in Paris and other cities ot 
Europe to-day. _ 

In the case of libraries, it is held to be 
wise and proper to spend a moderate sum 
of money in encouraging citizens to read 
good books, even although they only read 
for entertainment, and to use the facilities 
of institutions founded primarily to give 
instruction, in promoting such a use of 
time as will tend to repress idleness and 
crime, and afford rational entertainment. 

Is it not particularly important to-day 
that the feeling of benevolence should 
become intense in individuals and com- 
munities, and that the unquiet labore: 
should have it made clear to him that 
there is the disposition on the part of men 
who have money to do every reasonable 


thing to secure his comfort and happiness ? 


Is it proper to have sensational novels 
and highly spiced stories for the young in 
public libraries ? 

Let it be understood at the start that no 
librarian would think of putting an im- 
moral book into a library. For myself, I 
would keep out of libraries books of the 
class which most of the novels of the 
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woman who assumes the nom de plume 
of “ Ouida” represent, on the ground that 
while not positively immoral, they still 
leave a taint on a pure mind and a bad 
taste in the mouth. I would exclude 
translations of many French novels, be 
cause students of French literature and 
most other persons who ought to be allowed 
to read them find them accessible in the 
original. Such stories as Gautier’s “ Made- 
moiselle de Maupin,’ I would give out 
only with discrimination in the erigina/. 
I would place certain restrictions on the 
use of the novels of Smollet and Fielding, 
because while in many respects works of 
the first order, it is best that the young 
should read only such books as preserve a 
certain reticence in regard to subjects 
freely talked and written about in the last 
century. 

Let it be distinctly understood that no 
member of this Association would think of 
buying for his library books such as those 
which are spoken of with condemnation by 
Professor William G. Sumner, in the article 
“ What our Boys are Reading.” 

Although that excellent man, the late 
General William F. Bartlett, believed it was 
best to put dime novels into public libra- 
ries, I presume most of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen here present would consider it un- 
necessary to start the unintelligent reader 
even, with books of solow a grade. Dime 
novels, be it understood, are not immoral. 
The objection to them is that they are 
bloody and very exciting. 

The question to which good men who 
have studied library economy give differ- 
ent answers is, whether such books as 
those of which the writings of William T. 
Adams (“ Oliver Optic”), and Horatio 
Alger, Jr., are examples among books pro- 
vided for the young, and of Mrs. South 
worth and Mrs. Hentz, among works 
wished for by older persons, ought to find 
a place in public libraries. 

I reserve my Own answer to this ques 
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tion until I have discussed the subject. 
Books of the kind referred to depend for 
their power to interest the reader upon the 
presence in them of accounts of startling 
incidents and not upon a description of the 
processes by which interesting conjunctions 
in life grow out of character, or upon nar- 
ration replete with fine imagination or deli- 
cate humor. 

These books are not condemned, how- 
ever, because they have an interesting plot, 
but because the incidents are startling and 
unnatural, and the sole reliance of the wri- 
ter for attracting readers. They have little 
literary merit, and give us incorrect pict- 
ures of life. 

This is a correct description of sensa- 
tional novels and stories. They are poor 
books. Poor as they are, however, they 
have a work to do in the world. Many 
persons need them. They have been writ- 
ten by men who mean well. Mr. Adams 
is a member of the school committee of the 
city of Boston, and if I am rightly informed, 
was for many years superintendent of a 
Sunday School. Mr. Alger is a son of a 
clergyman, and himself a graduate of Har- 
vard College and the Divinity School at 
Cambridge. Mr. Adams has stated in a 
letter, which was made public several 
years ago, that he was moved to write sto- 
ries for the young by the desire to provide 
them with more wholesome books than 
were available, and to keep them from the 
stories of pirates and highwaymen which 
formed a large part of the literature of 
young persons in his boyhood. 

In carrying out his purpose, it seems to 
me he has been measurably successful. 
There are many uneducated boys who need 
sensational stories. There are many unin- 
tellectual men and women who need sensa- 
tional novels. Intellectual men like this 
kind of reading when they are tired or sick. 

I feel grateful to Charles Reade and 
Dion Boucicault that, when suffering from 
an attack of rheumatic fever, they enabled 


me to forget my pains while listening to 
the stirring chapters of their novel of “ Foul 
Play.” 

I remember that the tone of my system 
was at one time so low that it was pleasant 
for me to find an occupation in reading the 
parts of the “Gunmaker of Moscow,” by 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., as they appeared in 
successive numbers of the Mew York 
Ledger. 

There are classes in the community of 
grown-up persons and of children who 
require exciting stories if they are to read 
at all, and there are times in every man’s 
life when he craves such books, and when 
it is well for him to read them. 

Such exciting stories as are found in the 
circulating departments of our libraries do 
good in two ways. They keep men and 
women and boys from worse reading. I 
heard a year or two ago of the formation of 
a club among some boys to buy dime 
novels, copies of the /v/ice Gazette, and 
other books and periodicals, from a rail- 
road stall or news-room. Now, I felt very 
sure that if these boys had not been con- 
sidered too young to take books from the 
public library, but had been allowed to 
read the stories of Messrs. Alger and 
Adams, that they would have been con- 
tented with these books, and not have 
sought worse reading. 

It came to my knowledge about the 
same time that a girl carried with her to a 
school of the Society of Friends, where 
only serious reading was allowed, a trunk, 
the bottom of which was lined with dime 
novels. These were passed around clan- 
destinely among the scholars, and read by 
a large portion of them. In order to keep 
boys and girls from reading such books as 
Professor Sumner rightly condemns, we 
must give them interesting books that are 
better. But sensational books in the circu- 
lating departments of our public libraries do 
good in another way. They give young 
persons a taste for reading. It is certainly 
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better for certain classes of persons to read 
exciting stories than to be doing what they 
would be doing if not reading. It is better 
to repress idleness in persons, the lower 
part of whose nature is sure to be awakened 
if they are not pleasantly employed. It 
certainly is a benefit done to such persons 


to enable them to grow up with a love of 


reading, even although they will read only 
sensational books, and their taste does not 
improve in regard to the selection of books. 
But the taste of many persons does im- 
make this asser- 


prove. You smile as | 


tion. It is becoming fashionable to sneer 
when the librarian says that the boy who 
begins with reading exciting books comes 
afterwards to enjoy a better class of litera- 
is truth in the statement, 
nevertheless. A boy begins by reading 
Alger’s books. His 
mind matures. Heeutgrows the books that 
If boys and girls 


ture. ‘There 


He goes to school. 


pleased him as a boy. 
grow up with a dislike of reading, or with- 
out feeling attracted towards this occupa- 
But if a 
love of reading has been cultivated by giv- 


tion, they will not read anything. 


ing them when young such books as they 
enjoy reading, then they will turn naturally 
to reading as an employment of their 
leisure, and will read such books as corre- 
spond to the grade of culture and the stage 
of intellectual development reached by 
them. 
ness and vice. 

I have no doubt that harm comes to 
some young persons from reading the 
books of Oliver Optic, and I know that a 
great deal of time is wasted in reading 
them. 
home influenced by reading them. 


They will thus be saved from idle- 


Boys occasionally run away from 
The 
boys described in these books are not boys, 
but prodigies. It is easy for them to run a 
steamboat through a dangerous channel, 
and they are capable business men and 
bank officers. These books are likely to 
leave the impression upon the minds of the 
young that they can get along by them- 
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selves without the support and guidance of 
parents and friends. But | take it compar 
atively few persons are deceived by these 
books, while the great bulk of readers get 
from them merely the enjoyment of the 
Story. Perhaps there is no book that the 
average Irish boy likes better than one of 
Mr. 


likely to learn that his powers are subject 


Alger’s stories. Now such a boy 1 
to limitations, and not be led by these 
books to self-re 


hance. 


feel an overweening 

I have no doubt that girls sometimes get 
wrong notions from reading such novels a 
are to be found in our libraries, and are led 
to do in consequence very silly or bad 
things; but I fear that such persons are so 
weak that if they did not read novels they 
would become without the occupation of 
reading a prey to much worse pursuits. 

So much for the advantages which flow 
from the use of sensational novels and sto- 
ries. If so great as represented, is it best 


to restrict their use 2? Certainly. It is im- 


portant to raise up the ignorant and 
vicious. It is important, also, that in doing 
this good work we do as little harm as pos 
sible to boys and girls who are bnght and 
better educated, and who have _ been 
brought up well. 

I feel no great concern in regard to 
grown-up persons, whose minds are some- 
what mature, and whose habits are fixed. 
But I do feel much anxiety in regard to 
the young. 

The great difficulty in this matter is to 
make such arrangements that every class of 
readers will get the best books they will 
read, and that such persons will be kept 
from poor books as would be satisfied with 
good ones if more exciting reading of a 
lower grade were not readily accessible. 

Shall we put sensational novels and sto- 
ries into popular libraries ? 

It will not do to say that we should 
leave out stories of this kind prepared for 


the young, but put in novels for older per 
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sons, for it is these very novels, the writ- 
ings of Mrs. Southworth and Mrs. Holmes, 
that our girls read. I presume that nearly 
all the librarians present believe that it is 
best that somewhere or other sensational 
stories should be accessible in many towns. 

There are some towns where, it seems to 
me, the population is such that the people 
would be very well satisfied with a library 
which left out sensational books, or which 
put on to its shelves only a very few books 
of this kind. 

When called upon recently to select a 
few hundred dollars’ worth of books for 
young persons in such a town, I did not 
put on the list a single book by Adams, 
Alger, Kellogg, Mayne Reid, Fosdick 
Castlemon ”), or any other sensational 
writer for the young. Had there been a 
great shoe-shop or cotton factory in the 
town for whose people I was providing 
books, and sensational works of a good 
quality had not been elsewhere accessible 
to operatives, I should have put a small 
supply of the books of the authors just 
mentioned into the library. 

The best thing to do in such a case, 
however, is, it seems to me, to have a 
branch library, supplied with a considerable 
proportion of exciting stories, in the factory 
itself, or in the part of the town where the 
operatives live, and keep the main library 
almost free from sensational literature. The 
proprietors of shops and factories would 
subscribe liberally, I think, towards the 
establishment and maintenance of such 
collections, and allow officers of the corpo- 
rations to act as assistant librarians. I 
apprehend these libraries could be made 
acceptable to readers even if a considerable 
portion of the stories in them were of a 
comparatively high order. Thus, Trow- 
bridge’s “ Neighbor Jackwood,” Miss 
Yonge’s “ Heir of Redcliffe,” and “ Mary 
Barton,” by Mrs. Gaskell, are enjoyed by 
simple readers. 

Should not the demagogue interfere, it 


seems to me that a similar policy could be 
pursued in large cities, and that branch 
libraries might be established in such wards 
as need highly spiced literature, containing 
many books of this kind, and thus other 
readers be kept from wasting their time in 
reading books which, although civilizing in 
the case of some readers, are not good 
enough for them. 

It is understood, of course, that persons 
using branch libraries should have the 
privilege of taking books from the central 
repository also. 

I understand that there have been no 
complaints from the inhabitants of Jamaica 
Plain, because but few sensational books 
for grown-up persons are to be found in 
their branch of the Boston Public Library. 
Books of this kind are very much needed, 
however, in such places as Lynn and Law- 
rence. A superintendent of a mission 
Sunday School tells me that he finds Mr. 
Adams’s books valuable in doing the work 
he has to do. It is wrong, however, to put 
sensational books into Sunday Schoo! 
libraries, where the children come from 
families whose members enjoy a higher 
class of literature. Why should not special 
library facilities be afforded associations of 
newsboys and other guilds when they have 
head-quarters where the city could have 
branch libraries or depositories of books ? 
Why should not philanthropically disposed 
citizens be invited to supply such libraries, 
to be selected by competent persons ? 

Until, however, arrangements are made 
to supply the wants of different classes of 
citizens separately, or when in towns or 
cities it seems impracticable to make them, 
it would seem best to keep the supply of 
sensational novels and stories very low in 
our libraries, and to bring to public atten- 
tion, and use ourselves, the means at hand 
for regulating their use. I have not for 
years left any place on the shelves of the 
library in Worcester for Mrs. Southworth’s 
books, always taking care to have the sup- 
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ply of this author’s writings fall far behind 
the demand. Iam now pursuing the same 
policy in regard to other sensational books 
written for men, women and children. 

But, it will be asked, what are you going 
to put in the place of those books which 
you reject ? Readers demand interesting 
reading, and men and women who pay 
taxes have a certain right to insist that 
books which please them should be bought 
for their use and for that of their children. 
Many persons, too, who read poor books 
believe that they are good, and this, not 
withstanding they know that cultivated 
readers differ from them in opinion. I 
mean to put interesting books into hbra- 
ries, and to keep a large body of readers 
satisfied. I am convinced, however, that 
there are a great many good stories for the 
young, and novels for older persons. I 
have come to the conclusion that we 
can get enough good stories and novels for 
our libraries. One of the most valuable 
aids which the librarian may avail himself 
of in selecting books for the young, seems 
to me to be the different catalogues issued 
by the Ladies’ Commission here in Boston. 
The ladies who compose this Commission 
read all books for the young that they 
think will prove suitable reading, and base 
their recommendations upon actual knowl- 
edge of their contents. ‘They are women 
of high culture and good judgment, and 
the results of their work are very valuable. 
They work, it is true, primarily in the in- 
terests of Sunday Schools, and largely in 
the interests of the schools of a single 
denomination. But they publish separate 
lists of books, and all persons are enabled 
to select such works as they desire, what- 
ever may be their denominational connec- 
tions, and even if they have no denomina- 
tional connection whatever. I should be 
the last person to recommend to the libra- 
rians of public libraries the use of cata- 
logues put forth by the publishers of Sun 
day School books as aids in making selec- 
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tions for town or city libraries. But, from 
actual use of the catalogues of the Ladies’ 
Commission, I have learned their value, 
and feel that I cannot use too strong lan- 
guage in recommending them to your 
consideration. Indeed, I wish that these 
same gf od women, or others like them, 
would undertake to read novels published 
for grown-up people, and print frequently 
lists of such as they find good or harmless. 

I think I can assure them of the hearty 
coéperation of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in doing this work, and that the 
Liprary JouRNAL would be only too glad 
to print their lists. In fact I think the 
Library Association will not long remain 
inactive in this field, for its committees see 
the importance of doing this kind of work, 
and will not defer its performance if 
the proposed catalogue of selected books 
is freely subscribed for. In using the 
catalogues of the Ladies’ Commission it is 
important to remember that this organiza- 
tion seeks to provide books especially for 
children brought up under refining influ- 
ences, and that were the ladies who com- 
pose it aiming to provide for the needs of 
public libraries they would use a little more 
latitude in the selection of books. Per- 
haps, also, the fact that gentlemen do not 
aid in making out the lists, limits somewhat 
their value. ‘They are not recommended, 
however, for exclusive use. Mr. Perkins’s 
“ Best Reading,” and the supplementary 
periodical called the “ Library Companion,” 
give much assistance in selecting good 
novels. 

Of great value in this respect are Mr. 
Winsor’s “ Chronological Index to Histori 
cal Fiction,” and the annotated “ Lists of 
Additions” issued by the Boston Athe- 
neum. The new catalogue of choice 
books to be issued by this Association will 
be invaluable to many libraries in helping 
their officers to make judicious selections 
of works in the department of light hitera- 
ture. Then we have the best literary 
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papers and periodicals to refer to. These 
will continue the main reliance of the 
officers of the larger libraries when seeking 
for information in regard to new books, 
even after long lists of desirable works 
shall have been promptly published under 
the auspices of the Association or otherwise. 
Having replaced the poor stories in our 
libraries with good ones, and having 
ascertained that the quality of its imagin- 
ative literature is as high as it can be and 
yet retain readers, the next step to take is 
to lead the young away from an immoder- 
ate use of the best stories even, to books 
of other kinds. Mr. Winsor’s lists, the one 
already mentioned, and the annotated cata- 
logue of the books in the Lower Hall of the 
Boston Public Library of the classes of 
History, Biography, and Travel, afford 
much assistance in doing this work. The 
new catalogue of the Association, in aim- 
ing to extend the work done in the latter 
list to the literature of various branches of 
knowledge by giving in compact form a 
good selection of books and numerous 
explanatory notes, will be of great service. 
I would also have in every library 
a friend of the young, whom they can con- 
sult freely when in want of assistance, and 
who, in addition to the power of gaining 
their confidence, has knowledge and tact 
enough to render them real aid in making 
selections. It is evident that librarians are 
much interested in the work of raising the 
standard of reading. Nearly all of their 
annual reports which come to me have 
remarks on this subject. Some librarians 
issue once or twice a year lists of the more 
desirable of the recent additions, and scat- 
ter these about the library rooms, and dis- 
tribute them among readers. Would not 
added value be given to these lists were 
notes to be printed under the titles, calling 
attention to attractive features in the 
books ? Other hbrarians are on the point 
of publishing catalogues of such choice 
books in their collections as it is most desir- 
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able for readers to use, for the guidance of 
parents, teachers, and young persons them- 
selves. Some of the libraries in Philadel- 
phia, following the lead of Mr. Cutter, join 
in issuing frequent lists of accessions, liber- 
ally enriched by selected notes. Two 
libraries, the Free Public Library of Wor- 
cester, and the Young Men’s Library of 
Buffalo, have availed themselves of the 
very generous offer of the Boston Athe- 
nzum, to have printed at its library build- 
ing annotated lists of their new books, 
similar to those issued by the Atheneum 
to its own stockholders. ‘The cost to the 
associated libraries is very small, and the 
results secured of great value. 

I would remind librarians that they may 
often do a good work for readers by bring- 
ing them into connection with the Society 
to Encourage Studies at Home, which has 
its head-quarters here in Boston. The offi- 
cers of this Society stand ready to corre- 
spond with young ladies, to give them 
advice in regard to reading and study, to 
provide them with lists of books to use, 
and, in some cases, to lend at a trifling 
charge books needed but not readily attain- 
able where desired. ‘The titles of the books 
in their circulars and on their working lists, 
and the well-known energy and attain- 
ments of the ladies and gentlemen who 
constitute this organization, are guarantees 
that the work done under its supervision 
is of a high order. 

A librarian may do much good with little 
trouble to himself by selecting every morn- 
ing from the books in the library ten or 
twenty volumes, one of which may be 
given by an assistant to any one who asks 
to have an interesting book picked out 
for him. It would be a great boon to 
the more studiously inclined, but not 
especially well-informed frequenters of a 
library to form classes from among them 
to be taken to the alcoves by the librarian, 
or others for conversation about the litera- 
ture of different departments of knowledge. 
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The present time seems to me particu- 


larly propitious for raising the standard of 


the literature in our libraries. Small sums 
of money, only, are now voted by town 
and city governments, and we are justified 
in spending nearly all that can be afforded 
us for new books. During the last two or 
three years, as volumes containing exciting 
stories and novels have worn out, I have 
not replaced them in the library under my 
charge, and I am now beginning to put 
into it a considerable supply of good sto- 
ries not already there, or duplicates of the 
best books of this class now on our shelves. 
Again, many of the libraries have been es- 
tablished a number of years, and have 
come to have a large body of readers who 
are using them for their primary purpose 
of education. We can now retain a strong 
hold on the community, and yet raise the 
standard of books.circulated. 

My experience in the reference depart- 
ment of the library in Worcester is 
instructive. I refer you to the last annual 
report (the nineteenth) for statistics. This 
shows that out of 30,079 volumes given to 
readers for use within the library building 
last year, at least 25,000 were used for pur- 
poses of study or serious reading, and also, 
this being the fact which is particularly 
interesting in connection with the subject 
now under consideration, that in eight years 
an immense change has taken place in the 
character of the books used by readers. 
Formerly a large portion of the persons 
coming to the library used the reference 
department as a room in which to look at 
illustrated papers and read stories. Now 
readers of this class cannot be accommo- 
dated; and, while there is an immense 
increase in the number of volumes given to 
readers and in the number of users of the 
room, the use of this department is now 
almost exclusively, as stated before, for study 
and serious reading. I introduce this illus- 
tration to show that a community can be 
brought to make a large use of both circu- 
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lating and reference libraries for the best 


purposes for which they are provided, and 
that after a time, at least, the support 
which is afforded by the readers of sensa- 
tional literature can be largely disregarded. 

It is necessary, of course, to interest 
large portions of the community in our h- 
braries. Failing in this, we can show no 
good reason for our existence, and the 
same clamor will arise in regard to us that is 
sometimes heard concerning high schools, 
that only the children of a few tax-payers 
receive benefit in their operation. But 
even in starting a library, much may be 
done to popularize its use by having a well- 
supplied reading-room attached to it, and 
by putting into it a sufficient number of 
books, selected with a careful regard for 
the interests of the community for which 
provision is made. Put in, too, an abun- 
dance of good novels and stories which 
rely on incident for their power to inter- 
est. Buy as few as possible of sensational 
books. 

Much may be done in school to create 
and stimulate the taste for good reading. 
But it would be discourteous and supertla- 
ous for me to give advice to teachers in re- 
gard to this matter. At the best, I could 
only emphasize the admirable suggestions 
in regard to instruction in English Litera- 
ture and History, and the hints concerning 
the exercise of reading contained in School 
Documents, Nos. 29, 1877, and 17 and 21, 
1878, issued by the Supervisors of Schools 
in Boston. 

I would advise all teachers who do not 
now see that their power is practically 
unlimited to awaken interests in the young 
that will lead them to read and study 
good books throughout their lives, to 
read the above-named documents, and a 
lecture by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
Esq., delivered in Quiney, and entitled, 
“On the use which cauld be made of the 
Public Library of the Town in connection 
with the School System in general, and 
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more particularly with the high and upper- 
grade Grammar Schools.” 

This lecture was published originally in 
the Quincy Patriot, and was subsequently 
printed in a condensed form inthe Liprary 
JourNAL, vol. 1, p. 437-41. May I also 
refer inquirers to a paper in the second 
number of the same volume of the Liprary 
JourNaL, p. 74-81, entitled “ Personal Re- 
lations between Librarians and Readers ” ? 
I received so many kindly worded letters 
from friends of education after the appear- 
ance of this paper, and its publication was 
received with so much satisfaction by news- 
papers in Boston and New York, that I 
venture to hope that, although prepared 
primarily as an address to librarians, it con- 
tains views and suggestions which teachers 
would like to become familiar with. 

There are some teachers who keep little 
collections of books for the sake of having 
them to lend to scholars. There are many 
schools which have permanent libraries 
within the buildings in which they are 
kept. Are there not many others that 
would do well to procure such libraries ? 

Why should not all of the public schools, 
those for the younger as well as the older 
scholars, become depositories of books be- 
longing to towns and cities, and every 
head of a school become an assistant libra- 
rian, sending to the libraries for a limited 
number of such books as are desired, and 
changing them as often as should be 
thought desirable? With facilities now at 
hand to aid in the selection of books, the 
librarian and teacher, acting in concert, 
could do an immense work in pro- 
curing the perusal of good books, and 
in keeping the young from poor or hurtful 
literature. 

It is my place to invite teachers to come 
to libraries, and to assure them of the hearty 
codperation of librarians in doing any good 
work they may undertake. Mr. Adams 
suggests that teachers come to libraries 
themselves with scholars, and help them to 


select books on such subjects as they become 
interested in. 

In Worcester, teachers send scholars in 
very large numbers to the librarian for this 
kind of information. Think what a work 
may be done to awaken a longing for 
investigation, and to stimulate boys and 
girls to read and study when both teachers 
and librarians are capable and interested 
in their work. 

Teachers should have good catalogues 
and annotated lists of new books at hand. 
There should be in every school-house a 
copy of the catalogue of selected books 
soon to be issued by the Library Associa- 
tion. Let me suggest to school-boards to 
subscribe at once for a number of copies 
of this much-needed compendium, and 
thus secure its immediate publication. 

“ Talk with scholars, and find out what 
they are reading,” says Professor Nor- 
throp. Yes,doso, Let your motto, how- 
ever, in doing this kind of work, be “ reg- 
ulation,” not “ prohibition.” 

When the coming man appears, who, in 
coéperation with the trustees and librarian 
of the Public Library in this city, can 
bring about what I know some of them 
wish, and what I presume the authorities 
of the schools desire also, namely, a close 
connection between the administrators of 
Bates Hall and the schools of the place, 
and who has, moreover, the power to at- 
tract to the library all persons here in Bos- 
ton who have questions to ask that books 
will give answers to, then that institttion, 
now perhaps the best repository of tools in 
the land, will become one of the busiest 
workshops in the world, and there will 
come up from the people a demand which 
cannot be disregarded for the construction 
of that much-needed new building which 
the officers of the library desire, in order 
that this great popular work may not be 
impeded for want of room, and there will 
go out from that institution an impulse 
that will affect for good the administration 
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of the libraries of New England and the 
United States, yes, of England and France, 
may I not say of the civilized world. 

May I make a single suggestion to 
teachers which I do not remember to have 
seen in print? If scholars are reading 
books which you consider unwholesome, 
why not procure copies of these very 
works and use them as reading books in 
day and Sunday schools, and turning the 
children into critics, and guiding them in 
their criticisms, lead them to see how trashy 
these stories are as pictures of life, and 
how defective in the use of the English 
language. 

One more suggestion. Suppose a boy 
to be greedy to read Cooper’s novels, is it 
difficult for a good teacher to excite in him 
an interest to know about real Indians and 
naval heroes? Could you not pick out for 
him exciting passages from the works of 
Francis Parkman, and interest him in the life 
of the apostle Eliot, or stimulate a desire to 
discuss the question of the treatment of 
Indians by civilized men, or to know about 
uncivilized men in other countries, in 
the one case, and in the other, turn the 


ADDREss OF JAMES 


“T*HANKS and hope. These are the 

words which I wish to say, after hear- 
ing these papers. I perceive the immense 
distance travelled since I first knew libraries 
and teachers. In my youth a library was 
regarded as a prison where books were to be 
confined. The librarian was the jailer, 
answerable for their safe keeping. Read- 
ers and borrowers were regarded with dis- 
trust, as those who might injure the books 
or perhaps never return them. All sorts 
of precautions were, therefore, taken to 
keep these pestilent borrowers at a safe 
distance. But to-day I have listened to 
librarians who think it a part of their duty 
to encourage readers to take out books, to 


sea-struck inquirer to the lives of Foote, 
and Farragut, and Nelson, or to Dana’s 
“Two Years before the Mast,” or some 
simple work on practical seam inship. 

In conclusion, let me give you an anes 
dote. I have once in this essay referred to 
a practice of Mr. E. Harlow Russell, Prin 
cipal of the State Normal School at Wor- 
cester, although I did not mention his 
naine. Professor Russell tells me the fol 
lowing story: One of his sons expressed 
a desire to read some dime novels. He 
told him that if he really wished to read 
some of these books he would take him to 
a railway stand, and they would buy one 
or two, and read them together; “ but,” 
said he to the boy, “there is another book 
that I think you would like just as well. 
Suppose we were to read together ‘A 
Tour on the Prairies,’ from the ‘ Crayon 
Miscellany,’ by Washington Irving.” ‘The 
son had confidence in his father’s judg 
ment, and assented to the suggestion. 
They read the better book togeth« r, to the 
enjoyment and improvement of both. ‘The 
method of one judicious educator and 
parent is adduced as an example for others. 


FREEMAN CLARKE, 


help them how to find the books they 
want, to assist them in their researches. 
So, too, teachers in my early days had not 
yet discovered that it was their duty to 
teach. This is a great modern invention 
—far surpassing in importance the tele 
graph or locomotive. The old-fashioned 


teacher never taught—he heard recita 


tions. A boy who should ask his teacher 


to exp un a passage m Cicero, or a prob 


lem in mathematics, would have been con- 


sidered impertinent. When the boy came 
to some difficulty, too hard for his facul- 


ties, he was expected to sit helplessly 
brooding over it till his brain was as dry 


as a remainder biscuit after a voyage. 
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That was called “ mental discipline.” But 
to-day I have heard school teachers devis- 
ing plans to assist and encourage their 
pupils, consulting as to the best methods of 
inspiring interest in good books, of awak- 
ening their minds to the desire of knowl- 
edge. Listening thus, I have been feeling 
all the morning that there was much o°ca- 
sion for thanks and hope. 

The question to which all have been 
giving their thoughts is one which plainly 
has two sides. In furnishing books to the 
public it is evidently of no use to give 
them good books which they will not read. 
It is also of no use to give them books 
they will read, if they are bad ones. We, 
therefore, all agree that we must have 
books that are interesting, and books which 
are useful. All agree to exclude immoral 
books. But within these limits the diffi- 
culty comes. The taste for reading must 
begin with fiction. There are multitudes 
who will read nothing else. They read 
only for amusement and nothing else 
amuses them. Shall we then furnish them 
an unlimited supply of the sensational 
reading which suits them, provided there 
is nothing absolutely immoral in it? On 
one extreme is the opinion of those who 
say “Yes; give them an unlimited quan- 
tity of Mrs. Southworth, Jules Verne, Cap- 
tain Marryatt, Mrs. Hentz, Mrs. Holmes, 
Mayne Reid, and the like. Let boys revel 
in Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger. 
This literature is false to life, tawdry in 
sentiment, full of impossible incidents. 
jut let them have it, go through it, and 
outgrow it. It will lead to something 
better in many cases. Or, if not, it is 
better to have a taste even for this reading, 
than for idling in the streets, and associa- 
ting for mischief. These books talk not 
so foolishly as the street boys talk. These 
books do not swear, nor do they talk licen- 
tiously. They do not teach drinking, pro- 
fanity, theft and mischief.” 

At the other extreme stands the opinion 


of those who, like Mr. Adams, think it well 
for people to amuse themselves by such 
reading, but deny the right of the public 
libraries to furnish it. “ What right have 
we” they say, “to tax the community to 
give amusing books to people? Why not 
just as weil tax them to provide free cir- 
cuses, and free theatres ?” 

This leads us to ask, “ What is a Public 
Library for, and on what ground do we 
base its support ?” 

I suppose the Public Library is for the 
same purpose as the Public Garden, Pub- 
lic Baths, music on the Common provided 
by the city, or fireworks on the Fourth of 
July. Why do we provide these things at 
the public expense? Because they tend 
to refine and elevate the people, because 
they tend to make them contented, cheer- 
ful and happy, because they tend to pre- 
vent crime by giving a taste for something 
better than the drinking saloon. Thus 
they make the whole community more 
safe and peaceful —they take the place of 
a police—they supplement the Public 
Schools. There is no reason why we 
should not also have Zoélogical Gardens 
open to the people, Galleries of Art open 
to the people, Halls where the poor could 
take their families to hear music, and enjoy 
cheerful light and warmth of a_ winter’s 
evening. And if some dramatic repre- 
sentations should be added, where would 
be the harm ? 

If it be asked, what right we have to 
tax the community to provide amusing 
books for the people who read only for 
amusement, I ask what right we have to 
provide books for those who read for in- 
struction? I am a student, we will sup- 
pose—why tax the people to furnish me 
with books for my studies, and not 
my neighbor with books for his amuse- 
ment ? 

The true solution of this question is not 
to be found in any stiff rules; but in a de- 
sire to help young and old to better read- 
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ing. There are books which are both 
sensational and instructive. Such books 
as“ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Gulliver's Travels,” 
and a multitude of others,— the books which 
never die — Shakespeare, “ Don Quixote,” 
Walter Scott, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Dick- 
ens, Charles Reade and similar writers 
are not so attractive at first, perhaps, but 
they lie near by. 

Let us understand, once for all, that 
fiction meets an eternal taste in man. It 
is not merely milk for babes, but meat for 
men. A man who has no taste for fiction 
is deficient in some faculty. Reading fic- 
tion is not an evil to be abated, but a ten- 
dency to be educated, purified and guided. 
People should be taught to read, not pas- 


ADDRESS OF T. 


~ 
AGREE with most of what has been 
said here to-day, and yet I think the 
time has come when it is necessary to put in 
a word or two in defence of the boys. Has 
there not been too much said about prohi- 
bition, and are we not in danger of drifting 
back to the old times when, as Dr. Clarke 
said, it was thought a librarian’s chief duty 
to keep people from the books ? I should 
like to hear less about the means of prohi- 
bition in regard to bad books, and more 
about the ways of substituting good ones. 
We are learning in the case of drunkenness 
that we can best resist the dram-shops by 
outbidding them. Every stone in this 
building—the Young Men’s Christian 
Union—is an effort to save from vice by 
offering something more attractive than 
vice, to the friendless young man who has 
nowhere to spend his evenings. So I 
should like to see more effort made to win 
boys and girls from foolish reading by 
making good reading more attractive; on 
the principle on which Luther composed 
his hymns, that the Devil should not have 
all the good times to himself. 
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sively, but actively ; to think about what 
they read, and talk of it. Let us not only 
watch to see what children read, but talk 
with them about their reading. In schools 
there might be an hour or two every week 
for the teacher to talk with their children 
about what they have been reading. — Par- 
ents should talk with their children about 
their books. Let us try to get more books 
written which are both interesting and in 
structive. There are those who can write 
such books—I see two such persons before 
me— Edward Hale and Col. Higginson. 
Ex lude bad books by good ones, poor 
reading by better reading, and take pains 
not to destroy the taste for fiction, but to 


elevate it. 


W. HIGGINSON. 


Do not forget, ladies and gentlemen, 
this one fact which lies at the basis of all 
your effort. It is not a bad impulse but 
a good one which makes the child seek the 
reading you call sensational. The motive 
that sends him to Oliver Optic is just that 
love of adventure which has made the 
Anglo-American race spread itself across a 
continent, taking possession of it in spite 
of forests, rivers, deserts, wild Indians and 
grizzly bears. The impulse which leads 
him to Jules Verne is the same yearning of 
scientific imagination that has made the 
American the foremost inventor of the 
world. How much of the great daring of 
our American civil war was nurtured by 
tales of adventure, reaching lives that had 
until that war ve outlet! You cannot re 
press these yearnings—you fortunately 
cannot. ‘They are the effort of the young 
mind to get outside its early limitations. 
You cannot check them by prohibition. 
That is apt to defeat itself. Asa child I 
was allowed to browse freely in a very 
wide range of reading. But one book that 
came in my way was ever prohibited — 
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a book supposed in its day to be a great 
moral work, “ Clarissa Harlowe,” but after- 
wards considered rather improper;—and 
the only effect was to give me a great 
curiosity to read it, which I afterwards did, 
in maturity, and with very great disap- 
pointment ; for it proved hard reading. 

I fear too much of our reasoning is 
based on the assumed fact that boys are 
totally depraved and prefer bad fiction to 
good, and any fiction to fact. I do not 
believe it, and this I say after spending 
many years of my life on School Com- 
mittees and Library Boards. I have 
told stories to children, I might say by 
the thousand, and I never yet found a 
child who did not prefer fact to fiction, if 
clothed with equal interest. The test of 
it is this—tell the child a true story, leav- 
ing it to be supposed a fiction—then tell 
the child, “ Do you know that this really 
happened to your own father or your 
grandmother or your ‘ sisters, your cousins 
and your aunts’?” See if the child’s eves 
do not beam and his delight redouble ; 
what he wants is the story; if it can be 
proved true, so much the better. On the 
other hand, in telling children stories from 
history, see with what delight they cling to 
their favorite tales as true; what child ever 
surrendered Captain Smith and Pocahon- 
tas to the realm of fiction without a pang ? 

No! children have a right to demand 
of us what they always demand,—that if 
we wish them to read good books we shall 
make such books interesting. I see before 
me an old schoolmate who read with me 
beneath the school-desks certain books 
which passed from hand to hand among 
the boys and which the master never saw. 
There was no harm in them, they were 
only what is called sensational. There 
was “ The Three Spaniards,” a fiction that 
seemed like truth, and the “ Adventures of 
Baron ‘Trenck,” a truth that seemed like 
fiction. Little cared we which was which, 
while we were absorbed in the perusal. I 
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really know nothing more unreasonable 
than the way in which parents treat their 
children in respect to reading history. 
The mother looks up from her novel or 
the father from his Dai/y Tribune and 
they say, “ My child! why do you not go 
on with your volume of history ?” when 
no Act of Congress would be strong enough 
to induce them to read it for themselves ; 
and when the child does not really object 
to it as being true but as being told in an 
uninteresting way. The child’s refusal 
does credit to his intellect. If we cannot 
make sense as interesting as nonsense, it 
is because we have not learned how to 
teach or write; we should blame ourselves, 
not him. 

And in dealing with children, I cannot 
agree with Mr. Adams in the opinion he 
has just given, that social distinctions 
make such an enormous difference. I 
hear with interest everything that comes 
from that gentleman, for it always bears 
the stamp of a strong and independent 
mind, But I would appeal to him from 
his own experience, whether, if one has 
to talk to a school-room full of children, 
it makes so very much difference whether 
they are the offspring of college professors or 
of day-laborers ? If so, my experience varies 
from his. I should say that, in America at 
least, where there is one point of difference 
between the children of these two classes, 
there are ten points where they coincide. 
After all, children are children, and the 
way to their minds and hearts is much 
the same, whatever their origin or religion, 
or in whatever ward of the city they live. 
It is necessary only to have faith in gen- 
eral human nature, and to give in the 
simplest way the best we have. If there 
is a class that is supposed to be hard to 
reach, the more need to take advantage 
of any honest way of reaching it. If, as 
Mr. Green has said, nothing takes hold of 
a neglected Irish boy, for instance, like 
Oliver Optic’s stories, then I would give 
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him Oliver Optic in copious draughts, and 

give it at the public expense; he will be 

all the less likely to supply himself with the 
blice Gazette at his own cost. 

Do not understand me as objecting to 
any wise precautions; I am calling your 
attention to the spirit in which we should 
act. 
the gradual purification of our cheap lit- 
erature. Look in our best 
newspapers at the end of the last century 


There is one great encouragement : 
American 


—I was particularly struck with it, some 
time since, when I had to go carefully 
through the early files of the Wemwfort (R. 
I.) Mercurzy—you will there find allu- 
sions and double-entendres, such as the 
worst American newspaper would not now 
print. There has been nothing like it 
within my memory; but it is certain that 
you would find upon the book-stalls, twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, books more in- 
decent than any nowW offered publicly for 
sale—the novels of G. W. M. Reynolds, 
for example, and others whose names | 
withhold. 


of dime novels in such places, within a 


I have turned over hundreds 


year or two, without finding a single word 
of indecency; they are only sensational, 
and, so far as they deal with thieves and 
house-breakers, demoralizing; but they are 
not impure. 
forward. It comes partly from the general 
march of civilization, for I noticed the same 


This is certainly a great step 


thing in some degree, after an interval of 
six years, in Holywell street, in London, 
and along the Paris Quais,—these being 
once famed as the head-quarters of undesi- 
rable literature. But I have no doubt that 


ADDRESS OF 


AM sure, Mr. President, that at this 
late hour, and after all we have heard 
this morning, the audience do not want 
Indeed, I have 
I thought when 


many words from me. 
not many words to say. 


VoL. IV., No. 9. 
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in America, the spread of public libraries 
had this 
improvement. 

But the demand for the sensational will 


has much to do with visible 


still remain and must be moderately and 
wisely met, not absolutely prohibited. It 
is not more natural for a bird to fly than it 
is for an active-minded child to wish for 
enlarged experiences, and to know some- 
thing of the life outside its own nest. I 
remember a public school teacher at Wor- 
cester, who was a native of Plymouth. 
(When our visitors consider what a thing it 
is considered to be even a native of Boston, 
they must try to imagine the distinction 
of being actually a native of Plymouth 
itself!) When the United 
States History, came to the “ Pilgrims” 


her class in 
she 
naturally dwelt very fully on the glories 
of the historic town, and added at last, 
with modest dignity, “ And, children, I was 
born in Plymouth!” ‘The scholars heard 
with reverence, and, after school, a little 
girl awaited her teacher at the door, and 
said, with beaming face, “That was very 
interesting which you told us about Plym- 
outh, Miss 
born there: and, only think, I have a 


, and about your being 


brother who was born—on Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day!” 

This longing to make the most of our 
material, and to enlarge our life; to super 
add another’s Plymouth to our own little 
St. Valentine’s Day, is what lies at the 
foundation of all the reading of fiction. 
We we can only 
out-bid it by truth 


cannot suppress it; 


making the more 


interesting. 


WM. P. ATKINSON. 

you kindly invited me the other day to 
take part in your debates that | might add 
something to the discussion of subjects 


which always greatly interest me, but I 
have sat here this morning and had all my 
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thunder stolen from me. Here and there, 
to be sure, I could not quite go along with 
every sentiment, but on the whole and in 
the main I have found myself in sympathy 
with almost all that has been said. And 
the meeting, it seems to me, has been a 
very significant one. It proves that we 
are waking up to the fact that the libraries 
which are fast becoming such a power in 
the land are instruments of evil as well as 
of so much good, and that it behoves us 
not only to learn how to create but how to 
use them. It is but a little while ago since 
the management of public libraries was 
comparatively a very simple matter. Many 
of this audience can doubtless remember 
with me the old Athenzeum in Pearl street, 
presided over by Dr. Bass and good Mr. 
Abraham. It had not a great many books, 
and the books had not a great many 
readers, and those they had may be sup- 
posed to have been pretty well prepared 
by their education to use them rightly. 
When I think of that as compared with 
the Athenzum in Beacon street, presided 
over and managed so admirably by my 
friend Mr. Cutter, and all the work he is 
now called on to do, and all the uses, 
good, bad and indifferent, to which such a 
library is now put, I can think only by 
way of comparison of the difference be- 
tween a lumbering old three-decker and a 
modern steam iron-clad. But then, Mr. 
President, it is not long ago since a great 
iron-clad with I know not how many 
engines and how much modern fighting- 
apparatus inside of her went to the bottom 
through no fault in her construction, but 
simply because that construction was com- 
plicated beyond the power of her crew to 
manage or even to understand. 

So I trust it is not to be with our libra- 
ries, but there cannot be a doubt that we 
are discovering that along with their im- 
mensely increased powers of usefulness 


there is coming a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of capacity for mischief; that to 


make a working library, something more 
—much more—is necessary than simply 
to pile books together; that libraries can- 
not be left to run themselves any longer ; 
that with enlargement of sphere and in- 
creasing complication of machinery there 
have come increased responsibility and a 
vastly increased demand for skill and 
knowledge and judgment in the manage- 
ment of so potent an instrumentality. 

And everything that has been said here 
to-day points to the fact that all who are 
concerned in the management of public 
libraries are beginning to feel this increase 
of responsibility. There is a saying very 
commonly repeated just now,—I believe it 
is attributed to old Carlyle—that the true 
university of to-day is a good library of 
books. It is one of those ha‘étruths that 
often do more mischief than domplete er- 
ror. It is true in the samefferase that it 
would be true to say that thg thaat instru- 
ment of travel to-day is t alwazomotive; 
but would it promote intercourse between 
distant places to multiply locomotives in- 
definitely, without furnishing any steam to 
their boilers? If by the saying, it is 
meant that libraries are to supersede living 
teachers, or to render living teachers less 
important in the future, I believe no maxim 
can be falser—rather I should say they 
tend to increase the responsibility of the 
living teacher, and to render his function 
vastly more important. As well might 
you expect to have a fire on the heartn 
because you have a pile of combustible 
material without any spark to light it, as 
expect to have true education because you 
have libraries, unless you have living 
teachers qualified to use them. You will 
be fortunate if, instead of having a useful 
fire on the hearth, you do not have a con- 
flagration. Much is sometimes said in the 
biographies of famous men of the benefit 
they derived in the days of their youth 
from “ browsing about” at their own free 
will among the shelves of a great library. 


+ 


That in the case of some exceptionally 


vigorous and original minds, on whom a 
distinctive bent has been impressed by 
their Creator, such a process may have 
served in lieu of an education may per- 
haps be admitted, but in the case of the 
great bulk of ordinary minds it is simply 
the most potent of all the branches of the 
great art of producing universal mental 
haziness—an art which never flourished 


so vigorously as it does in these days of 


magazines and miscellaneous reading. 
When I see one of these browsing boys I 
say to him, “ Go and study six months at 
mathematics or chemistry or some other 
dry and disciplinary study till you are sure 
you have learned how to think and to read 
If you don’t do that all 


your ‘ browsing’ will never make you into 


to some purpose, 


anything more than an elaborately learned 
ignoramus.,” 

No, Mr. President, the rapid develop- 
ment of libraries, which is such a marked 
characteristic of these times, is not going 
to supersede the necessity of s¢ hools and 
of us teachers. It is only altering their 
It is 
only putting a new and potent engine into 


function and increasing their labors. 


their hands and laying on them the imper- 
ative duty of learning how to guide it wisely. 
And much that we have heard this morning 
indicates that teachers and the community 
at large are ready to meet this new case. 
We have been dwelling all the morning, 
now from one point of view, now from an- 
other, on that most pressing of educational 
questions: How shall we teach the rising 
generation the true art of reading; and 
nothing among ail the papers read has 
been more encouraging than the account 
given us by a Boston grammar-school 
master of the steps taken in this direc- 
tion in the Boston grammar-schools. In 
the grammar-schools, Mr. President !—in 
which there used to reign triumphant that 
art of mental stultification from which they 
got their name,—the art that went by the 
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The 


other day a Boston school supers isor took 


name of teaching English grammar. 


up in a book-store a littlke book no bigger 
than my hand, and said to me: “ You will 
not believe it, but that contains all the 
grammar now studied in the grammar- 
we give the chil- 


I could 
rhe children are really 


schools of Boston, and 
dren three years to learn that in.” 
hardly believe it. 
no longer taught how to walk by being set 
first to studying elaborate treatises on the 
anatomy of their legs! And 
Mr. Metcalf to-day, and tells us that they 
are actually set to walking —that they are 


now comes 


reading and not farsing “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” in school. It is a happy day for the 
youngsters, but I fear it will reduce the 
market value of birch. 

The set of the intellectual current of our 
day is so strong in the direction of physi- 
cal science that there need be little fear for 
that. 
elementary science-teaching is slowly find- 


In spite of all obstructions, true 


ing its way into our schools, and with it 
will come scientific method applied to 
other studies. Then we shall learn that 
a library of books is merely the laboratory 
and apparatus of the teacher of literature ; 
a laboratory and apparatus which he is to 
study how to manipulate as carefully as do 
the chemist and the physicist their far less 
potent engines. 

I said, Mr. President, that while I sym- 
pathized with almost all that I had heard 
this morning, I felt now and then inclined 
to take exception. I cannot quite agree 
with my friend, Mr. Higginson’s rather 
rose-colored view of the influence of the 
I don’t think 
it is the really clever boys who are much 


Oliver Optics of this day. 


addicted to Oliver Opticism, and on the 
limp mind of the ordinary boy I think it 
He settles 
down into it and does not rise above it: 


has a mischievous influence. 


it is well if he does not sink below it. 


I don’t believe the assertion that is some 


times made, that a taste for better read- 
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ing is fostered by unlimited supplies of 
Mrs. Southworth. One might as well say 
that the youthful digestion was strength- 
ened by unlimited supplies of cheap con- 
fectionery. I would not spend a dollar 
of public money on such rubbish. — Fill 
your town library with vea/ books, and 
then teach people to read them. Surely 
real books are not necessarily dull books, 
or even difficult books. Remembering 
certain passages in my own experience, I 
could quite enjoy Mr. Adams’s amusing 
descriptions of his fruitless attempts to 
cater to the unknown intellectual tastes of 
the so-called uneducated classes. But let 
me just suggest, if he will allow me, that 
a part of that ill-success may possibly 
come from the ignorance of us members 
of the so-called educated—that is book- 
educated—class. Why should the so-called 
uneducated class read a great many of the 
books? I am sure they are full of learned 
rubbish. But give them something really 
good, and, with a little training, they will 
not be slow to recognize it. “One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin.” I 
don’t believe in Mr. Adams’s unfathomable 


gulf. Why, the other day, I sent to a 
young friend of mine who was teaching a 
district school away down East, a copy of 
Lamb's “ Tales from Shakespeare,” in Har- 
per’s “Half-Hour Series,”—and let me 
ask, by the way, whether Harper’s “ Half- 
Hour Series” and “ Franklin Square Li- 
brary” are not to prove the true remedy 
for the dime-novel-disease,—and she read 
them aloud to her backwoods boys, who, 
probably, had never heard the name of 
Shakespeare, and they pronounced them 
the best stories they had ever heard. 
Would not the step with such boys be easy 
to Shakespeare himself? Another young 
friend of mine told me the other day that 
she has entirely destroyed an alarming ten- 
dency in the direction of Oliver Optic in a 
ten-year old brother by simply giving him 
Scott’s “ Talisman ” to read. 

But it is too late for me to speak any 
longer. I conclude as I began, with say- 
ing that I think all the discussions of the 
morning have been of very happy augury 
for the right use of libraries on the part of 
the generation that is preparing to come 
after us. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF 


AM set down as the last to speak on 

the subject which has held our atten- 
tion during the morning session. While 
listening to the admirable papers which 
have been read and to the remarks which 
have followed, I have of course been think- 
ing of what I should say when my turn 
came; but as the morning hour is so far 
spent, and as an interval of rest and prep- 


aration before we go down the harbor this 
afternoon will, | am sure, be most grateful 
to all present, I shall not now say a word 
on the subject before the conference; but, 
should you desire it, I will, in accordance 
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with Congressional precedents, ask leave 
to print, not an elaborate essay of after- 
thoughts, but substantially what I should 
now say were I to occupy the fifteen minutes 
allotted to me. 


Public library statistics show a larger 
percentage of fiction to be in circulation 
than of all other classes of reading put to- 
gether; and of this fiction, a large part is 
what is called sensational fiction. 

The fact that this circumstance is so 
often noticed, and with so much apparent 
solicitude as to the remedy, seems to indi- 


| 
ti 


cate the existence of a serious evil; and I 


should at once proceed to the remedy were 


it not that some things have been said to 
day showing a_ possible difference of 
opinion as to the magnitude of the evil. 

For this reason I think we should limit 
and define the question a little. It is not 
whether people— young or old—read too 
much; nor whether there is a class of fic- 
tion which may be safely read; but assum 
ing that reading is useful and that some 
fiction is harmless, whether there is not a 
class of fiction — usually called sensational 
fiction— positively harmful, and as such, 
to be eradicated from public libraries when- 
ever it can be done without endangering 
their existence or impairing their useful- 
ness. 

The difference of opinion, here and else- 
where, seems to depend on the real signifi- 
cance of the term sensational as applied to 
fiction. 

It has been said here to-day that the 
Iliad is fiction, and that the Odyssey is 
fiction, and that both are in the highest 
degree sensational. In short, that they 
are sensational novels, and therefore should 
be proscribed, if sensational novels are to 
be proscribed. Such, at least, seemed to 
be the argument. 

Well, if this be so, then we must newly 
and more correctly distinguish the objec 
tionable class of books. We all agree that 
Homer and Shakespeare and “ Robinson 
Crusoe” and “ Peter Wilkins” and “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” (with many other books), 
though fiction, are true: true to nature and 
of true artistic construction, and that there- 
fore they may be read without danger to 
the morals or taste of the reader. 

We likewise all agree— or I suppose we 
all agree—that sensational novels may be 
fairly described as those which are either 
false to nature, or to morals, or to art, or 
to all of these, and therefore are injurious 
to those who read them. They are untrue; 
and the consequence of familiarity with 
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them may be summed up in one striking 
sentence ot George Ehot,—“ The most 
fearful penalty of untruth is untruth !” 

Untruthfulness—sensationalism ! see how 
it has brought the curse of barrenness 
on literature, statesmanship, theology, art 
and affairs in our country for thirty years. 
Thirty years ago we had orators and states- 
men respectable at least when estimated 
by the world’s highest standard. We had 
our men of business known and honored 
wherever the flag floated. We had our 
Bryant, our—you know the rest ;—thirty 
years later, to-day, we have how few added, 
or addable names! 

And then think of the names which in 
other lands during the same period have 
been added to the eternal bead-roll of 
fame. 

Some people seem to regard this merely 
as a question of minor morals or good 
taste, and to think that the objection to 
this class of books proceeds from a squeam- 
ishness which would emasculate literature 
of all its virility. But it is more than that. 
It is a question of literature or no litera- 
ture; and as the same vice manifests itself 
in all departments of life, it becomes a part 
of a larger question—that of civilization 
itself. And on a correct appreciation of 
the nature of this untruthfulness—of its 
wide-spread diffusion, and the discovery of 
a remedy, depends not only the usefulness 
of libraries, but their existence and that of 
our entire educational system. 

But it is claimed by those who admit a 
certain degree of truth in these statements, 
first: that for the last forty years, we have 
been living in exceptional times: amidst 
the excitements of civil war and of the sen- 
sational events which preceded or followed 
the war; and that as we are now settling 
down into more quict times, and returning 
to a normal condition of affairs, the evil 
complained of will die out; and secondly, 
that the love of sensational fiction is an in 
cident of youth, or immature culture, which 
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will be outgrown by each successive gener- 
ation as it reaches a certain period of 
maturity; and certainly so, if no unwise 
measures are taken to repress that which 
seems to be inherent. 

Well, so far as the love of fiction—lI 
mean good fiction—is merely an incident 
of the youthful time, we undoubtedly out- 
grow it as we become men and women; 
or at least, we come to have a more accu- 
rate estimate of its value, and learn moder- 
ation in its use. 

But will a thousand years’ reading of the 
folice Gazette create a relish for Barrow, 
Coleridge or Channing, or for Scott, 
Thackeray or Hawthorne? It is a ques- 
tion of fendency. Untruthfulness, or a 
familiarity with it, never begets a love of 
what is true; nor familiarity with the false 
in art a love of what is true in art. Such 
is not the law of generation. Of course 
no one means to deny that the mere 
growth of a mind, healthy by nature and 
living in an atmosphere of good influ- 
ences, will generally counteract the ten- 
dency to love the false in fiction. But 
librarians have to do with a mass of minds 
not healthy nor so surrounded by healthful 
influences, and for such we have to legislate. 

But theorizing apart, what is the result 
of observation? Do we find that those 
persons—young or old—who indulge in 
artificial excitements—physical or moral 
—generally recover a just balance and 
right tone of mind? Such has been 
neither my experience nor my observation. 
In this, as in other matters, the appetite 
grows with what it feeds upon. Doubtless 
there are exceptions to this as to other 
general laws; and we know pretty well 
what proportion they bear to the mass of 
readers. Mr. Adams suggests that the 
child of the professor may be more safely 
left to its own instincts than the child from 
the streets. This seems to be so, if by the 
child of the professor is meant one who 
inherits the instincts of a line of scholarly 


ancestry, and lives under the daily influ- 
ences of correct judgment and pure tastes. 
And so, as a rule, the out-of-door children 
of the country, while they remain there, 
are in less danger than the children of the 
city, whose lives are more artificial. 

For these reasons I think the reading 
of sensational fiction should be regulated. 
To estimate its evil lightly, seems to me to 
be shutting our eyes to far-reaching and 
widely pervading consequences; and to 
leave such an evil to its own cure, like rel- 
egating the institutions of learning and 
morals to the limbo of useless things. 

But how shall we fight the evil? I cer- 
tainly should wish to speak with reserve 
were I intending to criticise what has 
already been done or proposed, and with 
all the modesty I really feel in proposing 
anything new. 

While the present demand for fiction 
continues, I am not prepared to advise the 
withdrawal from circulation of every book 
of doubtful influence, as that would only 
drive away the class we desire to remain, 
that we may help them. Nor on the 
other hand would I rely entirely upon the 
ordinary means of drawing the attention 
of such readers to the better classes of 
books. 

The remedy must be co-extensive with 
the difficulty, and the difficulty is not with 
the boys and girls alone, nor with what 
are called uncultured people —for this love 
of the sensational as opposed to the true 
pervades all classes and conditions of so- 
ciety. Some of us are old enough to have 
lived in time when statesmen could 
hold the ear of the common people in the 
profoundest discussions of public questions ; 
when congregations could appreciate the 
costliest thoughts of their preachers, and 
readers find a healthy excitement in the 
wit of Pope, the uncommon common ob- 
servations and reflections of Cowper, and 
the out-of-door thoughts of Wordsworth. 
But now!—not that there were not silly 
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But 
now !— what men are most popular in the 


people then, and enough of them. 


pulpit, in the press, in Congress, in busi- 
ness, in books? It is useless to ask chil- 
dren to be sober, thoughtful or moderate 
in their pleasures, or very select in choos- 
ing them, when everybody else runs riot. 
Now to change all this—to bring socie- 
ty, including boys and girls, or a part of it, 
up to an appreciation of the best things of 
literature and art, and for those best, to in- 
duce them to leave the vicious and the 
poor, will be a slow process. ur first 
thought should be to make it sure—not 
merely temporary, a fashion in vogue 
to-day and changed to-morrow. We have 
had a plenty of spasmodic, fashionable 
endeavors after culture. ‘Thirty years ago, 
more or less, German literature was the 
hobby. 
treasures translated_into dur tongue and 
and the 


Its language was studied; its 


read, as became the fashion; 
fashion passed away, leaving no percepti- 
ble trace in our literature or thought. 
The revolution will never be complete 
—since revolutions never are complete. 
But if 
and sure—beginning at the right end, and 


we will be content to be slow 


especially, if we can secure the codpera- 
tion of our public schools generally, and 
of parents in a reasonable degree, we may 
hope to change the present aspect of 
things; and, with this inspiring prospect, 
that when we have changed the habits of 
the readers of our public libraries, we shall 
also have changed the habits of society itself. 

As to the means of bringing to pass 
this desirable end, we are not likely to be 
entirely agreed, nor is it necessary that we 
should be. In this country we think well 
of machinery —for reaping wheat, making 
shoes—for revivals of religion, for the 
promotion of temperance, for feeding the 


poor, for affecting political changes— in 


our schools, colleges, chure hes and libra- 
ries. And the work is done quickly and 


after a fashion. But, like most machine 
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work, the product don’t wear, and so 


neither the excellence nor the permanence 
work 


Sull, it is our mode, nor are we 


of the very much commends the 
means, 
likely to give it entirely over for any other. 
So, if we use any other, that must be aux- 
iliary to existing and customary methods. 
I have expressed elsewhere, in print, my 
estimate of the value of individual effort 
and personal effort as means for effecting 
a change in the tastes of people who read. 
I think well of that mode of influence, 
because one true convert to the cause of 
good letters will never backslide, and will 
To take 
very marked and exceptional examples, 
but still Niebuhr 


did not only for history, but in creating 


soon have converts of his own, 


imitable: recall what 
historians, his dis« iples; what Arnold did 
for Rugby and the teachers of a genera 
tion; what Story did for jurisprudence 
and a race of legal students; and all these 
doing their peculiar formative work, not 
so much by their learning or genius, as by 
their personal influence over those they 
had 


leaders and would place ourselves unde: 


called around them. If we such 
them, we could change the reading habits 
of the continent in a generation ;—change 
it, not as a fashion, but into a permanent 
characteristic of the people. 

But we lack, and are likely to lack, such 
leaders. And, in this lack, we librarians 
must Quite likely we 
must take the lead, calling about us such 


help ourselves. 


associates as we may, and quietly, modest 
ly, each in our own way and in our own 
sphere, which is the hbrary, endeavor to 
effect such revolution in the existing things 
as we may until stronger and wiser men 
shall come to our aid, and assume their 
true position as the natural leaders of the 
literary thought and taste of the people. 
We can each inspire one boy or girl at 
least, with a love of good literature; and 
that boy or girl will inspire another, and so 


on indefinitely. 
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If these observations are too general to 
be of any value, let me here, in this friend- 
ly presence and family gathering, without 
indelicacy, I trust, advert to an incident in 
my own life, illustrating precisely what I 
mean by personal influence: 

To-day I see Col. Higginson, and have 
heard him speak with great pleasure, as 
doubtless you all have. It was my privi- 
lege thirty years ago to have known him 
for a few months. We then separated and 
have never met until to-day. Thirty years 
ago— possibly this very month —certainly 
this time of the year, we both, recent grad- 
uates from our respective colleges—he, a 
student of theology, and I a teacher of a 
high school—met in a beautiful town in 
Southern One summer after- 
noon we walked into the country, discours- 


Vermont. 


ing as we went and as young men often 
do, of books and authors. At that time I 
was an admirer of a then popular native 
poet, whom I have since learned more 
correctly to estimate, and he was fresh 
from his studies of Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son. And, as for a little rest from the 
walk and shelter from the heat, we lay 
along the high, shady bank of a brook, 
which a mile or two down the stream 
turned the wheels of busy mills, he told me 
something of Wordsworth, then chiefly a 
name to me, and repeated some lines of 
the great ode of Tennyson also, and re- 
marked how exquisitely he had observed 
nature, and how gloriously he had sung of 
what he saw. ‘This was a revelation to 
me. It was a revolution of my whole life, 
which has not ceased in its effects even 
now. And yet the words were few and 
chance. He little knows—and I not 
more—the limits to which these 
words reached. I am persuaded they are 
Perhaps it would become me 


much 


still alive. 
to say but little more than this—that I 
carried those new thoughts and feelings 
into that school; and that out of that 
school came one of the finest living artists 
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and one of the best pulpit orators of this 
country. In after years some of those 
pupils have given me credit which was, 
really due to Col. Higginson; and I now 
return to him his own with interest and a 
heartful of added gratitude —to him who, 
to my thinking, has given to the world 
some of the very best literature the country 
has yet produced—to say nothing of the 
example of heroic deeds. But for him and 
his books, and especially his personal in- 
fluence, I may never have noticed the first 
flower of spring bursting from the snow- 
blanketed earth, or the beauty of the foam- 
crested waves breaking off Chelsea beach, 
or many sights and sounds of nature made 
alive to the imagination through no inter- 
vention but that of exquisite art, in books 
which one may read, as I have often done, 
late into the night with no bad dreams 
ensuing and no morning headache: books, 
pure, healthy, elevating and sensational in 
the best sense. 

Now what we librarians need is the fre- 
quent presence in our libraries of just such 
men. 
all comers. Much as we value our literary 
men and women in their books, and for 


Their very presence would inspire 


their public lectures, still more do we value 
their presence on such occasions as these, 
and would be glad to see them oftener in 
our libraries. 

In these remarks, I am well aware, I 
have given no practical details of any plan 
in which my views could take definite 
shape; nor have I said what I should so 
well like to say when I think of the val- 
uable papers to which we have listened. 
It certainly is not that I have failed to be 
deeply impressed by their value, and by a 
sense of personal obligation to those who 
have bestowed so much thought and labor 
on their preparation, which must result in 
still greater usefulness when they appear 
in a form which will enable us to study 
them with the attention they so richly 


deserve. 
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(The works with * could be c ympared here. } 


1724. FriscH (J: Leonh.). * Beschreibung von 


allerlei Insecten in Teutschland, etc. 
5 Theil. Berlin. 4. Reimpr., ibid., 1736. 
p. 25-27. 


The substance is given in my paper; he speaks about the 
injuries done by Anobium paniceum; figured before by 
Frisch, 2: 8 
1743. No: 2 Zinken (G: H:). Leipziger Samm- 
allerhand . . . dienlichen 

Nachrichten, etc. Leipzig, 1742 etc. 8. 
In 2: 324 are given remedies against insects which destroy 


books. 
1 2 


lungen von 


Buchbinder 
4 


PrepiGeRr, Chr. Er. Der . 
u. Futteralmacher. Ansb., 1772. 
8°. Plates. 
The first edition published in Leipzig before 1754 is un- 
known. The book was published again in 1772, 4 v., 8°, 
in Leipzig. —No: 3 


1754 


* GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. London, May, 


1754, V- 24, P- 73- 

The substance of a somewhat detailed extract of Mr 
Prediger’s first book is reproduced in my communication 
1755. (Berliner?) Realzeitung, p. 285. Remedies 
proposed against insects which destroy 
books. 

Dresdener gelehrte Anzeigen, 1758, 
p. 285, 417; 1762, p. 7, and Stueck 
6, 8, 23, 33. Remedies proposed against 


1758-62. 


insects which destroy books. 
LinNnE (Carl von). 
Ttinus fur, which is very injurious to 
libraries. In Rikes Tidningar, Stokholm, 
1766, no. 63; translated in: Berlinisches 
Magazin . . . der Naturgeschichte, etc. 
Berlin, Wewer, 8°, 1769, 4: 411-414. 


Report on a beetle, 


1766. 
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Naturforscher, 3. s. Stueck, Halle, 1774, 
8’, p. 55 62. 

He quotes p Frisch's observations, and gives, p. 78-79, 
some general rules for the preservation of libranes, of which 
the substance is incorporated into my communication 


Dan.). Drei 
Preissschriften, die den Urkunden und 
Archiven und Bibliotheken 
Han- 


HERMAN (J:) and FLapp (J 


Buechern in 


schedlichen Insekten betreffend. 


nover, 1775. 4°. 54 
P. 1-21 by Herman, p. 23-39 probably by Fladd, p. 41-54 
by an anonymous writer 
Herman’s and Fladd’s works are reprinted in Hannover 
Magazin 1774, p. 1458, and 177 
Herman’s alone translated in Italian in Opuscoli scelti, 1778, 
vol. 1, p. 28-37 All three reprinted in Kruenitz Encyclo 


paedie, vol. vii, p. 325, in the article Buechennsecten 


A report of all three works in Goettinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1774, P- 737-746, and out of this in Berliner Sammlungen, 
1775) 7 P- 383-396 

Mr. Fladd has given an addition to his work in Goetunger 
gelehrte Anzeigen, 1776, p. 849-551; which is reported in 
Berliner Sammlungen, v 9, Pp. 493 

In Hannover. Magazin for 1792 and 1794 are stated to be 


given some additions. 


Bucnoz (P: Joseph). Histoire des insectes 
. [Anon.] 1751. 
Translated into German by 


1751. 

nuisibles. Paris, 
2, p- 342. 
1. A. EB. 


Menschen, Thieren, Oekonom. und Gaert 


Goeze: * Geschichte einiger der 


ner. schaedlichen Insecten ed. Leipzig, 
1737. 8°. 
At p 218-219 are given some odd notices about mites eat 


ing books, partly reproduced in my communication 


1809. PozeTT1 (Pompilio). Pensieri sopra un 
particolare Insetto nocivi ai libri ed alle 
carte, € sopra 1 mezzi da usarsi per liber- 
arne le Bibliotheche. (/# Mem. Soc. Ital 
iana, Modena, 1809, v. 14, 2, p- 92-100. ) 

ir. (Alex. VON). 


* In his Political essay on New Spain (French ed, Paris, 


1811, 4°), Engl. edit, 4: 135, tells that the rarity of old books 


in America was in consequence of the depredation of white 
ants 
1836. Westwoop (J. O.). * Description of a 


minute coleopterous insect, forming the 
type of anew sub-genus allied to Tomicus, 
Etom. Soc. 


etc. (/n Trans. London, 


1836. F. 1, p. 34-30 pl. 7 f 1.) 
[he small beetle, Hypothenemus eruditus, had destroyed 
the cover of a book of pasteboard and paste, both of which 


Lumley, the owner, did 


materials were consumed. Mr 
not know from what quarter he received the book 
Count J. A. Ferran, in his work, Die Forst und Baum 


zucht schadlichen Borkenkaefer, Wien, 1867, 8°. Pp 7 
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supposes that H. eruditus is imported with the book, and 
probably identical with Bostrichus ruficollis F. from Brazil 
In Gemminger and Harold Catalogus Coleopterorum, 1872, 
vol. ix., p. 2679, the patria of H. eruditus is said to be un- 
known, and Dr. John L. Le Conte, in The Rhynchophora of 
America north of Mexico, 1876, 8°, p. 442, says that no 
specimens are found in those countries. 

I am indebted to Mr. S: H. Scudder for the notice of 
Westwood's article 


1837. L’HERMINTER (Félix L:). * Observations 
sur les habitudes des insectes de la Guad- 
eloupe. (/n Annales de la Soc. Entom. 
de France. Paris, 1837, v. 6, p. 497-513.) 


Extr. in Isis, 1837, 4, p. 311, and 1848, 6, p. 463-467 
The memoir was given previously to the government, and 
there is an Extr. in L’ Institut, 1833, p. no. 8, p. 62-63. The 
somewhat detailed account on the injunes done to books by a 
beetle, Dermester Chinensis, and the remedies against it are 
given in my communication Erichson, in Wiegmann’s 
Archiv fuer Naturgeschichte, 1838, v. 4, 2, p. 206, remarks 
that Dermester Chinensis is the well-known Anobium pani- 
ceum, and to this beetle cannot belong the larva described by 
L’Herminier. Therefore his insect is still unidentified. 


1843. Bope-Moreavu. * Mémoire sur les Ter- 
mites observés 4 Rochefort et dans les 
divers autres lieux du Deptmt. de la Cha- 
rente-Inférieure. Saintes, 1843. 8°. 11 
sheets + 1 pl. 

Full record of the ravages of the white ants in France.— 


The substance is given in H. Hagen, * Monographie der Ter- 
miten. (/# Linnza Entomologica, Berlin, 1855, 10: 127-136.) 


1851. Pory (Felipe). * El Anobio de las Biblio- 
tecas. (/# Memorias sobre la historia 
natural de la isla de Cuba, Habana, 1851, 
4°, p. 228-235, pl. xxii f. 7-14, 17-21.) 


A report on the ravages and habits of an insect called by 
Professor Poey, Anobium bibliothecarum. There is no refer- 
ence whatsocver of this insect in scientific works, and Dr 
J: L. Le Conte informs me kindly that the form of the 
antennz and the shining not pubescent body indicate that it 
belongs to the genus Eupactus. The species is not known 


1864. ScuppeR (S: H.). * On the habits of 
Tomicus eruditus. (/2 Proc. Boston Soc. 
N. H., 10: 13-14.) 


I am indebted to Mr. Scudder for this article. After a care- 
ful comparison of Mr. Westwood’s article, I believe that the 
injury described by Mr. Scudder belongs probably to Ano- 
bium paniceum. Westwood says only “‘ the cover is eaten in 
every direction,” and the rough diagram of the destruction is 
by no means different from those of Anobium. The description 
given by Mr. Scudder differs at least in nothing from the 
injuries done by Anobium 


1876. HaGeNn (H. A.). * The probable danger 
from white ants. (/n American Natural- 
ist, 1876, 10: 401-410.) 


The substance is given in my paper; some remedies are 
proposed 


UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION, 
AUGUST MONTHLY MEETING. 

Tue tenth monthly meeting of the second year of 
the Association was held at 8 Pp. M. on August 1, 
at the London Institution, Mr. W. H: Overall in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed as correctly entered, Mr. 
Railton was proposed for membership as a non- 
librarian. 

Among the donations placed on the table was a 
copy of the third part of the American Catalogue. 

A paper by Mr. Axon, “Notes on Chinese 


” 


Libraries,” was read by the secretary in the ab- 
sence of the writer. A discussion ensued, in the 
course of which it was pointed out that Ear] Craw- 
ford possessed one of the most extensive Chinese 
libraries in Europe, after the collection in the 
British Museum. A vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Axon for his interesting paper. 

Mr. C. Welch exhibited a card cabinet, con- 
structed, with some modifications, after the pattern 
of that described by Mr. Cutter in his paper on 
Library Catalogues in p. 556-8 of the Public 
Libraries Report. There are five drawers, each 
divided lengthwise by a partition slightly lower 
than the sides, and holding 625 cards in each divis- 
ion. The drawers are secured by a button fixed to 
the middle of the horizontal shelf above each; a 
small notch cut in the back enables the drawer to 
be taken out when the button is turned. The 
cards are secured by a rod passing through a hole 
cut in the bottom left-hand corner of each, and the 
end placed in two wooden blocks, the back one 
being movable and the front one fixed. The rods 
do not pass through the ends of the drawer, and 
as long as the drawers are in the cabinet the rods 
cannot be removed. When it is necessary to re- 
move or insert cards, the drawer is opened, and 
the button turned parallel to the sides, when it can 
be taken out, and the block at the back lifted suffi- 
ciently to allow the rod to be drawn out over the back 
of the drawer. The specimen exhibited was made 
by Mr. Henry Stone, of Banbury, and similar ones 
can be supplied at 30s. The improvements are 
adopted from the cabinet in use at the Guilchall 
Library. Each drawer will hold 1,250 cards, the 
whole case 6,250, thus sufficing for the catalogue 
of a library of 2,500 works, at the estimate of 2.5 
cards for each title. 

It was announced that the Council had decided 
to print and circulate a specimen of the index to 
current periodical literature according to the plan 
proposed by Mr. Bailey at the April meeting, and 
that Messrs. Bailey and Welch had undertaken to 
prepare the specimen for publication. 
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SEPTEMBER MONTHLY MEETING. 


The eleventh monthly meeting of the second 
year of the Assoc iation was held at the London 
Institution on September 5, 1879, at 8 p. m., Mr. 
George Bullen in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed as correctly entered, Mr. 
Railton (proposed as a non-librarian at the August 
meeting) was elected a member, and Messrs. G. 
Lovejoy, G. J. Smith, H. Stone, and E. Worrall 
were proposed as members. 

Messrs. J. W. Knapman and C. Welch were 
appointed Auditors for the present year. 

A paper on “ How to index the contents of cur- 
rent periodicals, without transcription,” by Mr. 
W. Archer (Librarian of the National Library 
of Ireland), was read by one of the secretaries 
Mr. Archer began 
by referring to the proposal of Mr. Bailey “On 


in the absence of the author. 


making the continuation to ‘ Poole’s Index’ of use 
in library catalogues,” read at the April meeting 
and printed in the LinRARY JOURNAL for June. In 
this plan librarians agreed to take up certain peri- 
odicals, and to send slips of their contents to a cen- 
tral bureau, where they might be classified and 
published as an index. Mr. Archer thought the 
work would be done better if publishers and learned 
bodies issuing publications coul 1 be induced to help. 
Accompanying each periodical there was already a 
printed list of contents, to which the printer should 
only add the abbreviated name of the periodical and 
the number of the volume toeach entry. Half adozen 
copies of each list should be printed off, stitched 
together, and issued with the part. The different 
titles would then be cut up, pasted on cards, and 
arranged under either author, subject, class, or 
title. 
logue of the contents of the periodicals it actually 


In this way each library would have a cata- 
possessed, whereas by Mr. Bailey’s method a 
much larger number have to be indexed. The 
writer considered that, although Mr. Bailey’s pro- 
posal was useful as regarded periodicals of a past 
date, his own proposition of publishers’ title-slips 
(which had been already suggested for the titles of 
books) would be found more practicable for future 
use in individual libraries. The cost of the neces- 
sary cards and cabinet would be nothing com- 
pared with the advantages to readers; for the 
amount of literary materials thus ready for in- 
dexing is immense. Leaving out of view the 
publications of societies, a library takes in, say 
200 periodicals : assuming, for facility of calculation, 
that they are all monthlies, and that ea h part has 
8 to 10 articles, they will give some 20,000 to 
25,000 titles per annum, requiring otherwise all 
the labor necessary to catalogue independent 
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works. If the members looked favorably upon 
his scheme, Mr. Archer suggested that a circular 
of the Asso- 


of periodicals and to secre- 


should be addressed, in the name 


ciation, to publishers 


taries of learned societies issuing publications, 


with a view to obtaining their co6peration. 
to Mr. Archer for 
aid that he could 


extra work which would 


In moving a vote of thanks 


his communi m, the chairman 
not help thinking of the 
thus be put werworked librarians. 
Mr. Tedder remarked that Mr. Archer ingeniously 


proposed that publisher hould do the librarian’s 


on very many ¢ 


gestion which he did not think was so 


work, a sug 
likely to succeed as that of the index of Mr. Bailey, 
of which a specimen would shortly be in the hands 
Welch considered that the 


question of the cost and the stowage of the cards 


of members. Mr. 


would be quite enough to condemn the s« heme. 

A specimen of the “ Stylograph”’ was shown, 
and its capabilities of writing for a long period 
without requiring a fresh supply of ink explained 
by Mr. Nicholson. Messrs. 
model of the simple and ingenious “ Library 
Recorder,” said to “invented” by 
Mr. R. C. Walker, principal librarian of the 


Sydney Free Public Library ; but the members 


lriibner exhibited a 


have been 


present failed to discover in the Library Re- 


corder anything but a primitive form of the well- 


known “ Indicator,” under a less happy name. 
The Recorder consists of a cabinet of small 
slides, holding wooden tell-tales (each num- 


bered), which can be drawn in or out. 


A NEW PLAN FOR LIBRARY DEI IVERY. 
Tue following circular tells its own story: 


OFFICE OF THE LipRARY DELIVERY Co., 
Boston Athenzum, 

We respectfully inform you that the Library 
Delivery Co. will draw b wks and deliver them in 
any part of the city for five cents a trip, returning 
them to the library free of charge 

Postal call cards are furnished to patrons, who 
have simply to write upon them the author’s name 
and the title of the books desired, with their own 
names and addresses, and to drop them in the 


mail box. On their arrival the books will be 
drawn and delivered, and any books to be returned 
will be taken back /ree of charge. 

Annotated lists of the new books received by the 
Atheneum will be furnished at phe library price, 
25 cents a year. 

The new arrangement places the library within 
reach of all who from whatever cause cannot or do 


not wish to visit the building. 
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The delivery service will not only be found 
cheaper than any circulating library but it will also 
save its patrons all the annoyance and loss of time 
required in visiting and waiting to be served. 

For further information apply to or address 

C: A. CuTrTer, Zidrarian, or 
Nerr & DENNINGER, Proprietors. 


A comment on this new plan, in the Boston 
Courier, speaks humorously of this “ prospect of 
a considerable extension of the Public Library, a 
new arrangement by which the Public Library is 
to have not ten, but innumerable branches, by 
which every house is to become, potentially, a 
branch, by which books are to be delivered at our 
doors as letters and newspapers are, and learning 
is to flow into our houses from its storehouses in 
Boylston Street and on Beacon Hill as gas does 
from the gas-holders, or water from the Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir. This is the enthusiastic way of 
putting it, the way to talk of it to our New York 
friends. The plain matter of fact is that arrange- 
ments have been made to draw books from the 
Boston Athenzum, Boston Public Library (to 
which are to be added hereafter the Medical, Social, 
Law, and perhaps other libraries), and deliver 
them at the houses of borrowers, and return to the 
library any books that are ready for return, for 
five cents a trip. What a boon this will be for the 
man of business who has not time to go toa 
library and wait while his book is found and 
charged to him, to the intelligent workman who 
cannot afford car-fares from his distant factory to 
the house near the Common, to the infirm and to 
the sick, to every one in rainy or snowy or slippery 
or roasting weather, it is easy to see. We fear it 
will ruin the Public Library, because it will in- 
crease its circulation to an unmanageable extent. 
We fear it will ruin the circulating libraries, because 
it will cut off their circulation altogether. Bos- 
tonians will read more books and become more 
short-sighted than ever.” C: A. C. 


THE CROTON BUG AS A LIBRARY PEST. 


At the meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation, in Boston, I made a brief statement of 
the injury done by the Croton bug upon covers 
of books. I found these insects the worst pests 
we had in libraries in this latitude, and noticed 
that they very often were carried about in pack- 
ages of books from the bindery. They attack the 
starch or sizing in the cloth covers, and often de- 
stroy the gold literally to secure the little albumen 
used in that work. 

After several trials, I found the most effective 


remedy for these pests was a plentiful supply of a 
powder in which pyrethrum was the principal in- 
gredient. With a small bellows, this powder was 
thrown among the books on the shelves and al- 
lowed to remain. Once a year seems to be suffi- 
cient to keep them out. 

On my return from Boston, I wrote a note to 
Professor Riley, making inquiry as to the habits of 
the Croton bug, etc., and received the following 
reply: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Office of the U. S. Entomological Commission, 

Washington, August 4, 1879. 
W. Flint, Librarian, U. S. Patent Office, City. 

DEAR SiR: I regret very much that a prolonged 
absence in the south has prevented an earlier reply 
to your favor of the 14th ult. The name of the 
“Croton bug” is Blatta Germanica, an insect orig- 
inally introduced into this country from Europe, 
just as its larger congener, B. orientalis, was. I 
have long considered it the worst pest we have in 
libraries, and was a little surprised that Dr. Hagen 
made no mention of it in his paper read before the 
American Library Association. The larger species 
(orientalis ) also helps in the work, as you remark, 
and as shown by what Dr. Hagen quotes from Mr. 
J. A. Lintner; but the Croton bug is so much 
worse than any of the others, that all combined 
are not as mischievous. It shows a decided pref- 
erence for books bound in green cloth, and seems 
to me to gnaw into and loosen the fibres of the 
fabric solely for the purpose of getting at the sizing 
or enameling. The worst of it is that this pest 
attacks books in the best kept libraries, and is in- 
different whether the works be old and musty or 
just from the bindery; and the newly hatched 
roaches get through such a small crevice, that it is 
very difficult to get a beok-case tight enough to 
exclude them. I have been able to discover no 
remedy beyond diligence and the use of a little py- 
rethrum occasionally sprinkled about the shelves; 
but I make it a point nowadays to have all books 
bound in leather, such not being touched by the 
Biaitas. This, and the other fact that it confines 
its injuries to the outside of the book and never 
affects the inside or more essential part thereof, 
form the only two redeeming traits in the little 
rascal’s habits. Believe me, yours respectfully, 

C. V. RILEY. 


It will be seen that Professor Riley takes the 
same view of the destructive tendencies of this in- 
sect, and proposes the same remedy. One care 
should be taken: to open packages coming from 
the bindery before they are admitted to the library. 
This will keep them out. If they do get among 
the books, use the powder immediately. The sy- 
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rethrum is perfectly harmless to the human sys- 
tem, though a powerful insecticide. 
WESTON FLINT. 


CONVICTION FOR BOOK THIEVING. 


A coop piece of work has been done at the Wor- 
cester Public Library in behalf of free libraries and 
their honest frequenters. In the latter part of 
July, Mr. Green caught a young man of 22, named 
Arthur V. Knight, stealing a book ; he obliged him 
to confess, and investigation developed the fact 
that he had been guilty of a similar previous 
offence. The matter was brought before a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, at which eleven out 
of twelve were present, and Mr. Green was directed, 
by a unanimous vote, to enter complaint. Much 
pressure was brought to bear by relatives and 
friends of the young man, who were respectable 
people, and one relative urged that the young man 
should be let off with only the costs of prosecu- 
tion, since, if he were fined, the friends would be 
obliged to cover his fine. In view of this fact, the 
Judge, on the conviction of the prisoner, which fol- 
lowed promptly, fined him $30, besides $15 costs, 
but suspended the execution of the sentence, with 
the understanding that the culprit should have a 
reasonable time to pay the fine from his earnings, 
rather than to shift the burden upon relatives who 
are guiltless. He is now at work under supervis- 
ion of his relatives, one of whom gave bail, with a 
view to earning this money himself. In this way, 
a direct lesson 1s enforced, the community pro- 
tected, and a young man, perhaps, prevented from 
more serious crimes. It is to be hoped Mr. 
Green’s course will be followed elsewhere. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE A. L. A. CATALOG. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 23, 1879. 


IF it is not too late, may I make a suggestion 
touching the A. L. A. Catalog. All the lists of 
books for reading that I have seen, down to Miss 
Bean’s excellent one, lack graduation. Those for 
whom such lists are prepared are not informed as 
to the character of the books best suited to them, 
and of course cannot select wisely, even from a 
good list, without some additional help. Take 
Miss Bean’s forty titles on English History. How 
is any young reader to know which one is best 
suited to his wants ? 

What is needed in all our libraries is a graduated 
course on various subjects of history, science, liter- 
ature, biography, philosophy, art, etc., the juvenile 


or elementary books placed first, then those 
adapted to more advanced readers. Or, the char- 
acter of the books indicated by difference of type, 
and by explanatory notes. 

Lists judiciously prepared on some such plan 
would be of incalculable benefit to very many read- 
ers, and they would be equally useful to those who 
are starting small libraries. 

If not too late, I hope the committee will at- 
tempt something in this direction. 

Very truly, 
JOHN EDMANDS. 


THE TRUE LIBRARY SPIRIT. 


WE presume to print this private letter, suppress- 
ing names, to show what an earnest librarian can 
do even when out of a position: 


“Shortly after my very sudden and unexpected 
loss of the position of State Librarian, I was invited 
to take charge of our city library, an enterprise in 
its infancy. As I loved the library work and felt 
that I was better fitted for it than for any other, 
and believed I could do some greatly needed labor 
here, I accepted the position at a nominal salary 
and took hold heartily. There was a great deal to 
discourage and everything to be done, and that 
without any “library helps” in the way of cata- 
logs, late works of reference, etc. 1 persuaded the 
management to purchase a few such works, bought 
and begged a few myself, re-numbered and re- 
arranged the books, and have nearly completed an 
Index of its contents, after the style of the Quincey 
Catalo, 
ries. The teachers are becoming interested in the 


g, which I consider excellent for small libra- 
library and send their pupils to me with innumer- 
able questions. To be able to give information, or 
to point others to the works which they want but 
cannot name, in the investigation of any subject, in 
short, to command my forces, is the delightful part 
of this work. 

I believe the library association feel encouraged 
and I intend to remain here, at least until it has 
attained a fair footing. In the meanwhile, to eke 
out my salary I make out briefs for attorneys and 


copy opinions.” 


EXCERPT. 

“TI wish here toacknowledge the debt I owe the 
JouRNAL. I have read every number which has 
appeared, and have derived much benefit from so 
doing. I have learned things before unknown, 
and have gained a clear conception of many other 
things which before I saw but dimly. 

Baltimore. “JOHN PARKER.” 
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BIBLIOGRAFY. 
EDITED BY CHARLES A. CUTTER. 


(The extracts made in this department are much condensed, 
and connecting words are often altered or inserted in order to 
piece the sentences togetiier. 


A. Library economy, history, and reports. 


Boston Pus. Lis. 27th an. report. #. £., 1879. 


73 p- O. 

The Trustees’ report urges the need of a new building 
They say, in regard to Fiction: 

“The theory from the outset has been, that a taste for 
reading once formed would continue to rise; that the mind 
having been fed sufficiently with the thinnest possible intel 
lectual viands would naturally seek a stronger nutriment ; that 
the sweetened or palatable food, not deemed hurtful in juve- 
nile development, would by and by assist in forming a healthy 
appetite. If intervals of leisure were not innocently employed, 
other conditions would arise to fill the vacuum, of at least 
questionable tendency. Mental occupation, even in the lowest 
form of simple amusement, is a direct gain to the classes which 
gradually become dangerous for want of any employment in 
their leisure hours. In furnishing reading, then, from a free 
library to every grade, even the lowest in the community, it 
is certainly for the benefit of the body politic that a class of 
books suited to its capacity should be furnished at the public 
expense.’ 

The Examining Committee repeat the demand for a new 
building. ‘ How can any important literary production, such 
as Macaulay's history, for example, which requires for its 
composition access to large stores of books, such as only a 
Public Library affords, how can such a work be accomplished 
here, where no privacy is afforded the student, and no oppor- 
tunity for consulting numerous volumes at the same time, and 
of keeping them together over night in one place reserved for 
his use on the succeeding day’? In the present crowded state 
of the Library building, scarcely half-a-dozen people can each 
be supplied with a table and the opportunity of making notes 
from the book he is consulting.” 

** The examination of the shelves of Bates Hall has shown 
how few are the books that have never been taken out. Vol- 
umes on all sorts of remote and generally uninteresting sub- 
jects will be found to have gone out at least once or twice 
from the Library. Indeed, it would seem as if there were 
scarcely a book printed that some one did not want to see at 
some time.” 

“ In view of the fact that the only complete catalogue of the 
Library is the Card Catalogue, the use of which is not under- 
stood by the majority of applicants for books, we earnestly 
recommend that some person or persons be specially charged 
with the duty of finding the numbers and making out slips for 
books asked for. It seems almost a hopeless task to the un- 
initiated to find the particular title and number he wants, 
when referred to an array of 1,000,000 cards. Such a person 
could be of great service to readers by advising them in regard 
to the best works on the subject they were studying. We 
hope in time some more perfect form of catalogue may be de- 
vised than the present one, which seems fast becoming un- 
wieldy.” 

The Librarian urges the need of a new building. 

“ A bookbinder of expericnce and good judgment was en- 
gaged to go through the alcoves, taking down each volume, 


removing the dust from the books and shelves, and making 
such repairs of the bindings as would serve to arrest the prog- 


ress of deterioration. In about seven months after entering 
upon the work the binder will have gone entirely through 
Bates Hall; and, after the first year, the annual spring clean- 
ing will be unnecessary. It has also been made a part of his 
work to correct the maladjustment of shelves to books by 
which they are relieved from uneasy and damaging posttions. 

“The problem, as it seems to me, is this: How to make 
the Public Library, in like manner as the public school, an 
instrument in the hands of the public teacher of imparting 
knowledge at the public expense to those whom the city is 
under legal obligations to educate 

“What I have in mind contemplates some restriction upon 
the indiscriminate and often harmless use of the Public 
Library by pupils in the public schools while they remain such, 
and substitutes therefor its use under the guidance of the 
legally constituted instructors of youth; nor, as I conceive, 
is this course open to any theoretical objection. The public 
now claims and exercises the right, and with legal sanction and 
obligation as well, to determine the kind of education it will 
furnish to children at the public expense, and from what 
books they shall or shall not be taught; and with equal right 
and propriety, as it seems to me, the public may determine 
what books for reading it will provide for children, and under 
what direction they shall be read. 

**What I respectfully submit to the consideration of the 
trustees is the propriety of setting apart some portion of the 
annual appropriation to meet the requisitions of teachers of the 
public schools, by the purchase of such books as in their 
judgment might be useful to their pupils, and these books to 
have their local habitation in the several school-houses under 
their charge, but always to remain the property of the Public 
Library, and subject to such regulations as might be found 
necessary.” 

Added, 14,926 v., 14,596 pm.; total, 360,963; issued, 
1,180,565; losses, ror. 

Cuicaco Pus. Lis. 7th an. report, Juneg. Chi- 

cago, 1879. 32p. O. 

Added, 4287; condemned, 1848; total, 60,423; issued, 
368,428. 

“The statistics of all the large circulating libraries in this 
country and England, continued through a series of years, 
have proved that there is a law which governs the relative se- 
lection of b»oks from a well-furnished library, which is as sure 
and unvarying as that which regulates the average tempera- 
ture of the seasons, and the average term of human life. 
Nothing is more uncertain than the kind of books an individ- 
ual will select; but the selections of a large mass of people 
will have the same relative proportion year aiter year, and it 
will be the same in different communities of the same grade of 
intelligence and culture. If there be any marked variation from 
these general results, there is a local cause for it, which can be 
readily ascertained. The cause may be that certain classes of 
the people, as in the large circulating libraries of New York 
and Philadelphia, do not have the privilege of using the 
Library ; it may be that the Library is not liberally supplied 
with certain kinds of books. Our Library is not supplied 
with English prose fiction and juvenile books as are the other 
large circulating libraries in this country and in England, and 
hence that portion of our circulation is about fourteen per cent. 
below the general average. Individuals change their selec- 
tions and have a tendency to read better books; but new read- 
ers come in and take their places, and the statistics of 
circulation remain unchanged.” 

Criticus, pseud. The Nottingham Free Public 

Libraries. From Nottingham d. Express, Feb. 

12. Broadside. 
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A sketch of the history and condition of the libraries. “ We 
are in hopes of seeing a reference library in Nottingham 
scarcely inferior to the one lately burnt at Birmingham.” 
A. L. Public 

the opening of the San Francisco Pub. Lib., June 


7, 1879. 2. p.,m.d. 3p. sq. O. 


HARTFORD Lis. Assoc. 41st an. report. June 
2. Hartford, Conn., 1879. 26 p. O. 


libraries; address at 


Total, about 30,000; issues, about 30,000 (Fiction, 67 per 
cent.). 


Lis. Assoc. OF THE U. K. The sizes of books. 
[ London, 1879.] 4p. Q. 
Accompanied by a 4 p. circular of questions submitted to 


librarians. An abstract of both in Lis. JourN., 4: 199-200 


MALDEN, JZ2ss., PuBLic Liprary. Finding lists. 
Malden, 1879. 34+[2] p. +12 p. of adver- 
tisements. O. 


Merc. Lis. Assoc. or THE City oF N. Y. 58th 
N. Y., 1879. 34p. O. 


sold, 2236 (dupl. and imperf.) ; total, 182,- 


an. report. 
Added, 7027 V. ; 
958; issued, 158,799, being 19,127 less than last year (Fiction, 
85,323, being 23,541 less than last year) 
N. Y. STATE LIBRARY. 
of the library ; report of the select committee to 


The future development 


the trustees, Jan. 9, on the report of the librarian 


of the general library. Albany, 1579. 48 p. O. 


Includes also the librarian’s report and the ordinances 
adopted by the Trustees, Jan. 11. See Lib, JouRN., 3: 27, 
4:95%. 

Assoc. 24th an. report. 
24 p. 

Added, 1755; total. 33,500; issued, 107,512, being 3502 

more than last year (Fiction, 86,427 


FELLows’ Lis. 
San Francisco, 1879. 


Opp 


SoUTHBRIDGE, Wass., LIBRARY COMMITTEE. An. 
report [to Feb. 28]. (Pages 71-79 of the town 
reports (?). O.) 

Added, 513 v.; total, 7407; issued, 16,624. 
mittee ask for $1200 and the dog fund. 


The Com- 


SPRINGFIELD, A/ass., Lis. Assoc. re- 


port, Apr., 1879. 28 p. O. 


Added, 1754 v.; total, 42,366; issued, 36,328 (Fiction, 
26,150). 

‘The report contains a historical sketch, the act of incorpora- 
tion, the by-laws, etc 


Die WoLFENBUTTLER Bibliothek u. das Bibliothek- 
Han- 


sraunschweig. 


1p. 8. 


wesen im Herzogthum 
nover, Culemann, 1878. 


See Lis. JouRN., 4: 132 Advocates moving the library 
to Brunswick. “ Die alte Guelpherbytana aus Wolfenbiittel 
entfernt!" says the Literar. Centraldlatt, entfernt aus den 
Raumen, in denen Leibniz und Lessing schalteten! Sieht 
das nicht cinem Selbstmord dhnlich? Und dennoch me 
nen wir, der Verf. hat Recht. Biichersammlungen sollen da 


sein, wo sie den gréssten Nutzen stilten kénnen.” 
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Y. M. Assoc., Buffalo, N. Y. 43d an. report. 
Buf., 1879. 62 p. O. 


4 v. (1901 bought, av. cost $1.50) ; total, 33,631 


issued, 72,441; Fiction, 55,833, % ¢, 77.07 per 
lusive of Dict and Encycl., 8071 


» say, “No large collection of litera 


The Library Com 


ature can be held to deserve the name of a library, in the 
modern sense of the word, unless it has a good catalogue 


and commands the servi a man who knows books 

“A good catalogue must be flexible, so as to keep abreast 
of the daily growth of a library, and must be more than a 
mere list of tutles 

“* The head of a library should not only know thoroughly 


the books in his charge and how to increase the store wisely, 


but that he should have combined with the literary faculty, 
sound practical judgment, and a knack for ful contrivances 
for which there is a constant demand in suc 


“ The Y 


and is fortunate in controlling the services of such a man 


in institution 
yung Men's Library has such a key to its treasures 
The Liérarian says, ‘‘ By the Dewey System the manage- 
of the Library have certainly been made 


nd it would seem to bk 


ment and working 
more convenient in every respect, < 
difficult t 
and control 
Library for any purpose 


ontents under more thoroug! 


1 supervision 


f the 


{ investigation or study have found 


bring us « 
I am confident that 


all who make use 


the indexed classification more helpful to them and more 


satisfactory as they become better acquainted wath tt 


“ A plan of shelf arrangement was devised for the works of 


fiction, which is new, 1 believe, and which seems to be highly 
y 


advantageous. It preserves the relative location of the bi oks, 


whereas 
ks in 


by number, and yet unites the works of each author 
the unbroken consecutive numbers that are given to bc 
other class sections, necessarily separate works by the same 
author in the same section if they are added to the Library at 
different times. Under the scheme of numbering that we 
have adopted in this department, the number which a novel 
bears is indicative of its authorship, and this permits us to 


analyze, if we choose, the circulation of romance im our 
Library, as will be shown hereafter 

‘*An experiment was entered upon some three months ago, f 
preserving scrap collections of local history and biography 
The plan was to clip from the city newspapers cach day what- 
ever they might contain of interest and importance relating 
to citizens of Buffalo, or to home institutions and societies, or 
to events which can be grouped in classes, such as fires, storms, 
epidemics and the like, and to preserve these clippings, not in 
scrap-books, which would require indexing, but on small sheets 
of stiff manilla paper, eight inches in length by six and a half in 
breadth. Each subject has its own card (with a second card 
added when the first one is filled, and so on) and ts written 


as a heading in the upper left corner The cards being 
arranged alphabetically by these headings, the collection sup- 


plies its own index.” 


Y. M. Merc. Lis. Assoc., Cincinnati. 44th an. 


report. Cin., 1879. 45+13] Pp. 


Historical sketch, p. 7-11 N if novels taken from the 


Library, read 


read in the library, 4,655; total use, 56,54¢ 


Other books taken 


Total 


in the Library, 5 

out, 11,508, 

no. of v., 40,05! 

La biblioteca ducale di Urbino.—Rivista europea, 
Firenze, 1877, v. 4, p- 82-94. 

Commission des Bibliothéques fédagogiques.—Bul. 


de la Soc. Franklin, June, 4% p. 
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“ La lib. pédagog. est spécialement réserv<e a l'instituteur ; 
elle est destinée A mettre entre ses mains les livres qui traitent 
de son m ‘tier. La Commission aura d'’abord dresser la liste 
d'une bibliothéque type, qu'il faudrait installer dans chaque 
école normale et dans chaque chef-lieu de canton et qui com- 
prendrait le nombre des ouvrages les plus remaquables sur la 
matiére. La Commission aura encore & provoquer la création 
de conférences pédagogiques. Elle appellera l'attention de 
lorateur sur les livres nouveaux qu'il y aura lieu d’ analyser 
et de critiquer en commun.” The Bib. Pédagogique of Arras 
has 1100 v 
The first library, the Belpre library of the North- 

west Territory ; [by] I. W. Andrews, Marietta 

College, June. — Cincinnati d. Gazette, June 

21. 43 cm. 

It has been a controverted point whether the Cincinnati 
Library of 1802 or the Coon Skin Library of Ames, Athens 
Co., O., was the first library in the North-west Territory 
Prof. Andrews proves that both must yield to the Putnam 
Family Library, afterwards called Belpre Library, which dates 
from 1796. 

The High School on Elm Street{i. e. the Public 
Library ].— Daily Spy, Worcester, June 20. 
“Mr. Green and his assistants must know pretty well 

what is going on in the school. The teachers of the school 
always refer to Mr. Green when their pupils grow pertina- 
ciously inquisitive. During the whole long day and evening 
Mr. Green, Miss Earle, and the rest sit in their places, long- 
ing for some youth or maiden to come and ask them some- 
thing hard. They have their longings abundantly satisfied. 
There is a post-meridian session of the school every day over in 
Elm street. Mr. Green and his corps of assistants evidently 
find their supreme happiness in being constantly asked ques- 
tions and in never failing to answer them. A more thoroughly 
popular public library probably does not exist. That is, a 
library kept and managed with a more single and distinctly 
conceived purpose to serve the public needs. The object of 
our library is by no means to preserve from harm a collection 
of books. It is to utilize a large collection of books to the 
widest possible extent. 

“‘ No public school system is complete without a library, and 
no library is complete without a librarian who, like ours, can 


respond to infinite questionings."" 

The Lenox Library [N. Y.].—Lilerary world, 
June 21. col. 

Lettre de M. Tourasse aux maires et conseillers mu- 
nicipaux des Basses-Pyrénées rel. a la création de 
bibliothéques cantonales.— Bul. de la Soc. Frank- 
lin, May. 7374p. 

The Library Association.— Pantagraph, Blooming- 


ton, Ill., March 3. 

Added, 211 v.; total, 7464; issued, 20,000; used in library, 
6000 ; attendance, 41,000. The Association is running in debt 
and proposes to “donate” (!!) its library to the city 


M. Vattemare and the public library system ; [by] 
J. Winsor.— Literary world, June. 2% col. 


The Mitchell Library, Glasgow.— Athenaeum, June 
28. 1col. 
A library without any fiction, which yet has had a circulation 
in 17 months of 368,178 v. (Hist., Biog., and Travels, 106,085 ; 
Miscellaneous, 107,006). 


Note on the size circular of the L. A. U. R= 

Publisher's circular, Jane 2. ¥% p. 

“ Happily, there is a saving clause a little farther on. 

“It is suggested that in regard to the ordinary catalogues of 
libraries in which no pretension is made to elaborate biblio- 
graphical detail, a system should be adopted, comprising the 
usual terms hitherto employed, etc., etc.’ 

“So that in bibliography, as in ancient Egypt, there shall bea 
hieratic or higher language for the priests in the temple, and a 
demotic or lower tongue for ordinary mortals. By subscribing 
to the Library Association's project you do no more than take 
the famous oath at Highgate: never to drink small beer when 
you can get better, never to kiss the maid when you can kiss 
the mistress, etc.—unless you like the inferior article better 
We must say, seriously, we think the new style tiresomely 
elaborate, and not much more agreeable superficial ly than the 
hideous word catalog, which the Library Journa/ substitutes 
for the familiar ‘catalogue.’ 

For the readers of the JouRNAL it cannot be necessary to 
defend the use of the exact S, D, O, F, in place of the inexact 
and misleading 16°, 72°, 8°; and the co-ordinate use of both 
kinds of signs in this Bidliography, the 16°, etc., being used 
when the exact size could not be ascertained because the book 
was not at hand, has never been attended with any inconven- 
ience. The system, in fact, instead of being tiresomely elab- 
orate, is extremely simple and easy of application. 

I quote the extract above as a specimen of the conservatism 
which our friends of the L. A. U. K. have and will have to 
contend with. The real cause of the Circudar’s dislike to the 
new size notation, as well as to the new spelling, is plainly 
that it is new and strange, that it requires a slight mental effort 
to understand it, and disturbs old habits of thought. In its 
form catalog is no more “ hideous " than the French catalogue, 
or the Dutch catalogus or the German Katalog. Even if there 
were any especial beauty in the forms of the letters u and e, it 
may be doubted whether a busy world could afford time to 
make them unnecessarily. Let silent letters be left for the 
calligrafer. 

The paper city [i. e. Holyoke, Mass. }, trashy 
erature.— Springfield Repub., May (24 or later). 
‘1 must say tn justice to many of our mill hands that the 

city library is strongly patronized by operatives who draw in- 

structive books.” 

Portland Pub. Lib., librarian’s report.—FPortland 
Sunday Times, Apr. 13. 14 col. 

Added, 6229; total, 25,131; issued, 60,772; used in library, 
5158 
The private libraries of Philadelphia, 9: G. W. 

Childs.—Robinson’s epitome of literature. June 
15. 

The Public Library; growing popularity of the 
reading-room.—Indianapolis journal, May 27. 
Gives a complete list of the number of times each periodical 

has been consulted during one year, from Harper's weekly 

7296 to Brain 1; a novel and very curious list 

Reading in Hartford (Conn.}.— Hartford Cou- 
rant, May 24. 


Traces the history of the library and its efforts to raise money 
at first by courses of lectures, afterwards by performances 
of opera; calls for a larger membership and a liberal endow- 
ment. 
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Seconde vente de la bibliotheque de M.A mb,-Fir- 
min Didot.— Chron. du journ. gen. de l’impr., 


7, 14, 21 June. 3+2b4+1i col. 


The sizes of books ; [by] J: Taylor.— Athenaum, 

June 28. 3 col. 

Thinks the methods suggested by members of the Lib 
Assoc. unsatisfactory “as based on the exact inch measurement 
of volumes, which would involve a cumbrous notation, and 
convey no adequate idea of size without the aid of a toot 
rule.” [This last is a mistake, as our experience has shown. } 
Proposes to “‘ state the largest size, imperial as 8vo 4, the 
next, super-royal, as 8vo 6,” and so on to foolscap, as Svo £ 
“ The same affixes would apply to folios, quartos and 12mos 
The advantage of this method would be that the rarely under- 
stood adjectives, atlas, imperial, crown, post, w wuld be avoid- 
ed, the scale of sizes in the respective typical designations 
being supplied by one of the seven italic letters from a to g In- 
clusive.” The disadvantage is that it 1s Clumsy, and altho it 
may be better than measurement 1n inches (!), I do not see 
that it has any such advantage over the plan accepted by the 
A. L. A. and used in this JouRNAL, as to make it worth while 
to make another change. The only advantage in this scheme 
over the A. L. A. plan is that there are seven octavo sizes in- 
stead of two (O and |. O) But the A. L. A. letters,—T., 5., 
D., O, Q, F., have proved to be amply sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes, and in rare cases where extreme accuracy is 
required, that plan provides a notation muc h more exact than 
8vo a, 8vo 6,— measurement in centimeters. or ordinary 
use Svo @ is unnecessiry minute, an 1 yet would not convey 


any clear idea of size; for rare books it is not exact en 
Die Universitits Bibliotheken des Deutschen Reiches. 
N. Anzeiger, June. 14 p- 


p. Catalogs of libraries. 


ARAGONA, Bernardo Gaetano. I moti membra- 
nacci della Bib. della SS. Trinita di Cava de’ 
Terreni. 10-+92 p.+2 facsim. (Appended to 
Morca.pl, M., and others. Codex diplomat. 
Cavensis, Mediol., 1878, 4°, ¥- 5+) 


Axon, W: E: Armytage. Book rarities of the 
Warrington Museum. Warrington, 1878. II p. 
O. 


BopLEIAN Liprary. Catalogue of the Rawlin- 
son mss. Division 3: rheological and miscel. 
works, with an index; compiled by W. D. 
Macray, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1879. 
Reviewed by H: G. Hewlett in the Academy, May 10 

113 col. “The coptous and admirably constructed index 

embraces also the previous volume of the catalogue (pub. in 

1862). The editor has evidently spared no pains to make 

his work as perfect as possible a 

CENTRALIA Pus. Lip. AND READING Room. 
Catalogue for 1879. Lib. open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays. Cent., Ill., June, 
1879. 40p. 14% X 8% cm. 


No imprints. 11 classes. 


KOn. Preuss. GROSSEN GENERALSTAB. Katalog 
d. Bibliothek. Berlin, Mittler, 1579. 16+ 481 
p-4. Sm. 

Over 50,000 v. 11 classes 

MusEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOLOGI- 
CAL SURVEY. Catalogue of the library ; by II: 
White and T: W. Newton. London, H. M.’s 
Stationery Office, 1875. 5. 

“ An excellent example of a practical library catalogue” 

—Fop. sci. rev., Apnil, p. 189 

SANDARS, 5. An annotated list of books printed 
on vellum in the University and College libra- 
ries at Cambridge. Camb., University Press, 
1579. 

Noticed in Academy, May 24, * col 
The Manchester Statistical Society has issued a 
expressed on the 


catalog of its library, “in the hope,”” a 


titable works, 


title-page, “‘ of inducing members to present s 
so that the present small collection may become the nue leus 


of a really useful statistical library —Ath., Apr. 4 


Bibliografy. 


\kNOLD, Th. J. J. Shakespeare- Bibliography in 
the Netherlands. ‘’s Gravenh., Nijhoff, 1879. 
36p. 8. 2m. 

From Bibiiog. Adversaria. Fleissige Arbeit."— /etz- 
holdt 

Axon, W: E: A. J: Ruskin; a bibliographical 
biography. Repr. from v. 5 of Papers of the 
Manchester Literary Club. 1879. 22 P- 
O. 6d. 

BERLAM, Francesco. Bibliogratia degli statuti 
municipali ed. ed ined. di Ferrara. Koma, tip. 
della sci. math., 1878. 94 Pp. 4- 

From // Buonarotti, ser. 2, V. 12, 1877-78 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE cléricogalante ; déscription rai- 
sonnée des ouvrages galants ou singuliers que 

les abbés, chanoines, religieux, religicuses, év- 

éques, cardinaux, et papes ont €crits sur l'amour, 

les femmes, le marriage, ¢/.; par un bibliographe 
catholique. Paris, M. A. Laporte, 1879. 8. 
5 fr.; papier Whatman, 10 fr.; papier ‘ hine, 12 
fr. 

BIBLIOGRAFIA romana ; buletin mensual a librariei 
generale din Romania si a libraries Romane din 

Editor: Degenmann. Anul 1. 


stréinatate. 
Bucareci, typ. Grecescu, 1879. 
“In two parts: (1) the literature ofthe current year, (2) the 
literature of 1874-78, collected by G: Popescu.” 
BRUNET, Gustave. Recherches sur les imprimeri¢s 


imaginaires, clandestines, et par ticuliéres. Brux., 


Gay et Doucé, 1879. 8+113 p. 12 
Noticed by T. de L. in Polybiblion, June, p. 545. * The 
subject was treated slightly in one of the chapters of Gabnel 
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Peignot’s ‘ Répertoire de bibliographies spéciales’ (1810, 8°). 
The present work is taken in part from the papers of Qu“rard 
prepared for his ‘Encyclopédie du biblioth‘caire," which 
has come into the possession of M. Brunet. It is divided 
into three sections: 1, a list of persons who have established 
private printing offices; 2, a list of the offices of convents, 
colleges, learned societies, etc.; 3, a list of secret printing 


offices and of some of their productions.’ 

CHEVALIER, Ulysse. Notre-Seigneur Jésus 
Christ, bio-bibliographie. _Monbeillard, imp. 
Hoffman. 59 p. 16°. 


From fasc. 3 of the “ Repert. des sources hist. du 
Moyen Age.” 


Coun, Albert. Shakespeare-Bibliographie 1877- 
78; mit Nachtrigen zur Bibliog. seit 1854. 
Sep.-Abdr. aus d. Shakesp. Jahrb., Bd. 14. 
(Lpz., 1879.] 32p. 8°. 

“Mit wirklich beispielloser Sorgfalt und Umsicht.” — 

Petsholdt. 


DRAMARD, E._ Bibliographie raisonnée du droit 
civil comp. les matiéres du code civil et des lois 
postérieures qui en forment le complément. 
Paris, Didot, 1879. [4]-+ 14+[1]+ 371 p. O. 

ENGELMANN, W: Wissenschafiliche Uebersicht 
des Verlags-Cataloges. Lpz., Mai, 1879, 36 p. O. 


Contains over 3000 titles of generally valuable books or 
dissertations, in g classes. 


LaInG, David. Bibliog. account of the editions 
of Lyndsay’s poetical works. (Pages 259-302 
of v. 3 of Lynpsay, Sir David. Poetical 
works. Edinb., 1879, 3 v. O.) 


LoveNJOuL, C: de. Histoire des ceuvres de H. 
de Balzac. Paris, C. Lévy, 1879. 412 p. 8°. 


MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. Proceedings of 
the bibliographical section, 1878-9. Manchester, 
n.d. i§p. O. 


Mr. W: H: Bailey, in a lecture on “ Free libraries and lect- 
ures on books,” said, ‘*A catalogue cannot undertake to dis- 
tinguish the useful from the trashy in books nor group together 
all that is lying hidden in them on any particular subject. It 
cannot indicate courses of reading for those who desire to im- 
prove themselves in, it may be, a score of different ways. It 
follows that there is need of some other method of showing to 
the public of what the library's possessions consist. The best 
method would be a series of lectures. These would require 
a definite subject, but instead of being treatises on that sub- 
ject they would be authoritative estimations of the exact value 
and usefulness of every book on the subject which the library 
possessed. They would point out those books which related 
its history, origin, growth, and development in modern times; 
those which would give that general resumé of the subject 
which every fairly educated person would be anxious to pos- 
sess; those which would carry the reader or the student on to 
more advanced and exact knowledge; those which would cast 


collateral light on the question; those which contained the 


latest conjecture or discovery, and so on. We should thus 
obtain by degeces courses of reading which, if afterwards 
inserted as an appendix in the catalogues, would be the most 
valuable and useful commentary on their contents that could 


be made.” Mr. Bailey mentioned the free lectures at Wolver- 
hampton and Liverpool. Mr. Nodal said that “‘ the lectures 
at Liverpool were decidedly not calculated to promote the 
object in view. They had no relation to the books in the 
library of the town or to methodical courses of reading and 
study. A good example of the sort of thing required would 
be found in Prof. Smyth's lectures on modern history. The 
professor's history was now a little antiquated, but his method 
could not be surpassed." Mr. Hinsdshaw said the plan recom- 
mended had for years been followed in connection with the 
St. Paul's Literary and Educational Society, which had half 
a dozen lectures every year on ‘The books added to the 
library,” and with most satisfactory results.” Mr. Sutton 
said, ** Courses of lectures of this kind would greatly relieve 
the librarians, who had to deliver half a dozen lectures a day 
to individuals in quest of book knowledge.” 


MANNO, Ant. Cennali e scritti di Giov. Spano. 
Torino, stamp. reale, 1879. 54 p. 8°. (60 cops.) 
“ Bibliog. cronol., seguita da un elenco degli scritti sullo 

Spano; la chiude un indice degli 87 scritti dello Spano. 


F. M., 4. 1809, 1877. 
Essai de bibliographie viroise. Caen, Le Blanc- 
Hardel, 1879. 196 p. 8.° (100 cop.) 

“*L'essai,” quoiqu'inachevé, renferme beaucoup plus 
d’ indications que les pages du ‘ Manuel du bibliographe nor- 
mand’ consacrées aux auteur virois."—7. de L. in Polybib- 
tion, July. 

Motta, Emilio. Bibliografia storica ticinese. Zii- 
rich, B. Herzog, 1879. 8+152 p. 8°. 2.40 m. 
In two pts., (1) Works printed in Canton Tessin, (2) works 

about the Canton. “ Uebersichtlich u. verstandig.""—Zit. Cen- 

tralblatt 

Paout, Cesare. Del papiro specialmente consider- 
ato come materia che ha servito alla scrittura. 
Firenze, suc. Le Monnier, 1879. 85 p. 8°. 
Reviewed in Literarisches Centralblatt, 26 April, 1879 


PirFARD, H: G. Bibliotheca dermatologica, catal. 
of cutaneous literature in the library of P. 
N. Y., Bradstreet Press, 1879. [1]+ 37 p. O. 
The author hopes to compile a complete bibliography of the 

subject, and asks for the titles of works omitted here. A good 

catalog, giving page numbers. Classified: after ‘* Journals” 
and “* General treatises” follow the special subjects, arranged 
alfabetically 

Povuy, F. Recherches sur les almanachs et calen- 
driers historiés 4 partir du 16¢ siécle. Amiens, 
imp. A. Douillet et Cie, 1879. 16+70 p. 8.° 
Noticed in Bookseller, June 2. $ col. 

Scumipt, C: Index bibliographique. (Pages 317 
-431 of v. 2 of Ais Hist. lit. de l’Alsace a la fin 
du 15° et au commencement du 16° siécle. 1879. 
2v. O.) 


Bibliomania ; [by] Edmund W. Gosse.— Acad- 
emy, May 31. 2% col. 
A notice of Rouveyre’s Connaissances, Derome’s Luxe des 
livres, Drujon’s Catalogue, and the Miscellanées bibliograph- 
iques. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


Catt Curtostries.—The following were among 
the titles called for at the Hartford Library: “The 
pretty girl with the red face” (Red as arose is she); 
Ulysses’ Poems by Odyssey; How ells’ Parlor The- 
oreticals ; Peter Cooper’s Life of Harvey ( Harvey's 
Life of Webster); A book of for 
Scroll-sawing (Silhouettes) ; Eliza sun veiled (Isis 
C. M. Hewin 


shallots’ 


unveiled. ) 
CoLor OF BORROWERS’ Carps.—If the best 
size (p. 0. card) is adopted, it is better to use some 
color different enough from that of p. o. cards to 
prevent confusion. A light blue tint is good. A 
buff of the same size would get mixed with p. 0. 


cards, in the pocket, on the desk, ete. 


Hotes in CaTaALoc Carps.—The Portland 
Public Library have the holes in cards made by 
punching with a die whic h is fitted into the paging 
machine used by blank-book makers. I do 


but proba- 


not 


know how many are punch¢ d at a time, 
bly very few. The hole is neater, but I should say 
made at greater expense. E. W. HALL. 
[The Supply Department after expe: iment found 
the cheapest and best way to be, boring with a very 
I into a 


The parts had to be set case 


sharp bit. 
made for the purpose, and held in position by spe- 
cial devices. If this was properly done, satisfactory 
work resulted. There was, however, difficulty in 
getting it properly done at a low price ; 

had a fitted up for the 
and secure better 
It would not pay to fit up su h 
ta million cards 


we have 


now machine special 


purpose much work without 
increase of price. 
a machine unless there were at lea 
to be perforate 1] 


Carp met al 


3, have proved a 


standard cards noted on p. 135, VY. 
decided convenience to those using stand urd sizes. 
They are of course cheapest and best, but when 
not at hand a card can be made to answet the pur- 
pose by folding the paper accur ately over the edge 
} 


of the card, and tearing it into the required shape. 


Light paper can be torn without folding, the same 


as in using the metal straight-edges. 


WRINKLED LEAvES.— How can I prevent the 
wrinkling and creasing of fly-leaves, in much-con- 
sulted dictionaries and atlases ;—or how remedy 
it when once begun? I have seen not only the 
fly-leaves, but several leaves more, worn entirely 
in two, diagonally, simply from this accidental 


creasing. M. O. N. 


Vor. IV., No. 9. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


UNITED STATES 


Astor Liprary.—This library, notes the 7774 


une, has again been thrown open to visitors after 


the annual recess. The special wo k during the re- 


cess has been the re-arrangement and classification 


of the depart ts of Fine Art, Architecture and 
Phik log whi h y better « | ed than 
ever An impor t i t in the 
m ment of the hi ry duri the year we 
the establishment of a quarterly publication, con 

to the date 


taining a list of all new 
of issue. Among the recent new books is a com 


plete of the public ii {t Oneida Com 
munity, presente 1 by Wayland Smith, one of the 
leaders of the ciety. Tl 

large number of Morme 1 ique 


collection of Chinese educatio 
publication The officers |} ‘ 
that the local Government of Sydney, Australia, } 
about to present to the library a val ible set of 


books, upon the survey of 


bury. These books are n being handsomely 
bound in London. A lar ply of Italian ht 
erature has recently been received from lorence. 


The fund for the maintenance of 


now over $400,000, more than 


from which i yplied to the purchase of new 
book In purchasing | the } el is 
given to works on Amer! history; and of late 


the d partment if Oriental literature, which had 


allen hat in arrears, has been repit i 


The 
of the reading-rooms ap] 


some 
Library: 
to be ta 


ays of the “The capacity 


utmost, and it is to be hoped that the trustee 
will avail themselves, at the first op] unity, 
of a system of elect lichting, in order to double 
the usefulne of the library by keeping it open in 


the evening.” 


Mapison (Ji Ct iBRARY.—“ As ther 
are three ott lie li tl the 
University, the i und 
we keep the City ! 1 hy ion of 


providing ng, ily : 
learly desirable. We have added 


reference a 
this year a Reading-Room, and take about 20 pe ri 


odicals, mostly reviews and magazine there are 


no dailies, and the only weeklies are the Vation, the 


Economisi an the Lon lon 7 The city appro- 
y 


priates $1500 a year for the library, besides provid 


ing a room (and lighting and warming it), as well 
services of a janitor, and a policeman on 
was the 


as the 
evenings when there is a crowd. 


first city library in the state; but since the estab- 
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lishment of this, similar ones have been established 
at Milwaukee and other places. 
“WILLIAM F, ALLEN.” 


Keene (XN. //.) Lisrary.—This li- 
brary formerly belonged to a library association. 
Some three or four years ago it was given to the 
town, on condition that they should add $500 in 
books each year. It is under charge of six trust- 
ees, and has now about 5,000 v. It is open from 
2-5 each afternoon. D. W. Gilbert, late Super- 
intendent of Schools, and Mrs. D. W. Gilbert, the 
present Superintendent, are both on the Board of 
Trustees, and are taking an active interest in mak- 
ing the library an educating force. 


GEORGETOWN (Mass. ).—Mrs. Judith P. Rus- 
sell has made another addition to the munificent gift 
of her brother, the late George Peabody, to the Pub- 
lic Library. She gives $10,000, half to be kept in- 
vested for the increase of the library and support 
of a reading-room, and half to accumulate till suf- 
ficient, with other funds for the purpose, for a new 
library building, in accordance with the direction 
in the letter of George Peabody. 


SOMERVILLE (Mass. ).—The School Committee 
has decided to have catalogues of the public li- 
brary put in the hands of teachers of classes above 
the grammar grade, for the use of pupils, the 
teachers to advise in the selection of books for 
general reading. 


DarTMOUTH COLLEGE.—The reading-room has 
been removed from its old location, adjoining the 
library in Reed Hall, to the first floor in the same 
building. The added room thus gained for the 
library will allow of its more systematic classifica- 


tion. 


Mrs. ADA Nortu has been appointed Librarian 
of the Iowa State University. She leaves at the 
Des Moines City Library a dictionary catalogue in 
ms. for the benefit of her successor. 


At Colby University, 135 books were taken out 
in the spring-time of 1869 by the fifty per cent. of 
students using the library at all; in the same time 
of 1879, 2,025, and 98 per cent. of the students 
used the library—a good record for Prof. E. W. 
Hall. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


British MuseuM.—An important suggestion 
as to the mode of cataloguing the additions to the 
British Museum Library is under the considera- 
tion of the authorities there. It is proposed to 


substitute printing for the method of copying now 


in use, and to offer to the public copies of the slips 


so printed, amounting to about 60,000 a year, for 
an annual subscription of five guineas a copy. 
The value of such a list of books to all engaged 
in literature, and especially to bibliographers and 
librarians, is obvious. In the course of a few 
years, if not at first, such a list ought to become 
the annual standard of excellence to which all 
other libraries in their degrees should be brought. 

GUILDHALL Liprary.—In the library of the 
Corporation of London, during the past year, the 
principal efforts of the staff have been directed to 
cataloguing, and great progress has been made in 
preparing a comprehensive card catalogue to 
supersede the present obsolete catalogue, with its 
15 supplements, the inconvenience of which is 
increasingly felt as the library progresses. This 
catalogue will consist of two parts: (1) an alpha- 
betical arrangement of authors (including editors, 
translators, illustrators, etc.), persons, pseudo- 
nyms, and titles where necessary; (2) a system- 
atic classification of subjects. The first part, 
containing nearly 40,000 cards, is nearly com- 
pleted, the fud/ title, shelf-mark, etc., being supplied 
under every cross reference, as well as under the 
main entry. The titles consist of printed slips 
cut from the old catalogue, supplements and cata- 
logues of special collections. A catalogue of the 
printed books, mss., and autograph letters pre- 
sented to the library by the authorities of the 
Dutch Church in Austin Friars has also been 
printed, and will shortly be issued. The Hebrew 
Library catalogue is nearly ready for the printer, 
and the catalogue of mss. is in a similar forward 
state, and, lastly, some little progress has been 
made with the printed catalogue of the whole 
library. A valuable addition has been made to the 
London collection by the purchase of 1000 London 
tracts selected from a large and valuable collec- 
tion. The number of visitors during the year 
1878 was as follows: day, 167,430; evening, 
43,334; museum, 81,548 ; total, 292,312 ; increase, 
16,433. As no novels but those of a few standard 
authors are included, the works read are of a 
better class than is generally the case in public 
free libraries. An interesting calendar of a por- 
tion of the City Records, prepared by Mr. W. H. 
Overall, the librarian, and Mr. H. C. Overall, 
under the direction of the Library Committee, has 
just been issued —*“ Analytical index to the series 
of records known as the Remembrancia, pre- 
served among the archives of the Corporation of 


London, A. D. 1579-1664.” 


SUNDAY READING IN THE NoTrtinG HILL Pus, 
Lis.—The last six months has shown an increase 
of 276 Sunday readers, as compared with a year ago, 
“ Many have been young men of the laboring classes, 


won 
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and some very rough boys, with whom the ///us- 
trated London News, the Graphic, and works on 
natural history are great favorites.” The reading 
department is quite free, and order and silence are 
well maintained. The library has about 3500 v., of 
which 1200 are fiction; the reading-rooms hold 25 
persons, and there is a ladies’ reading-room on the 
first floor. Taking both rooms, there is a total 
weekly average of about 470 readers on the prem- 
ises. On Sundays the reading-rooms are open from 
two to six in the afternoons. From 1874 to Decem- 
ber, 1877, there were 3559 Sunday readers. No 
books are lent out on Sunday. This library is en- 
tirely supported by Mr. James Heywood. Books 
are lent out on week-days to persons who give a 
certificate signed by two rate-payers, who are 
responsible for the value of the volume taken out, 
or borrowers may deposit half-a-crown. Eac h bor- 
rower pays td. per volume. During 1877 there 
were 602 borrowers, and 11,330 v. were lent out, 
of which 4714 were general literature and 6616 
fiction. 


RocupaLe Pus. Lis.—A decrease of issues in 
the reference department during the Spring is 
supposed to have been caused by the severity of the 
weather during January, February and March. 
The attendance during the previous months had 
been larger than usual, and the attendance has 
often been larger than the accommodations. A 
curious phenomenon was reported from this library 
on one evening of last February. As two friends 
were leaving the reading-room, one suddenly ex- 
claimed that it was snowing, and upon the other 
holding his head back he felt the small and almost 
invisible flakes of snow falling into his face. It was 
at first suggested that there might be a defect in the 
roof, but after deliberation the phenomenon was 
attributed to the particles of moisture rising to the 
high Gothic roof, becoming frozen, and falling near 
the arch leading to the stair-case, the coolest part 
of the room. The room was well filled at the time, 
which would conduce to the moisture of the atmos- 
phere. The two fi yund fine weather outside, so that 
the snow could not have escaped through any crevice 
in the roof, 


Lonpon Liprary.—The members have just 
given a substantial proof of their confidence in the 
stability and abiding prosperity of the institution. 
The sum of £20,000 being asked for, on debentures 
at 4% per cent., to complete the purchase of the 
frechold of the premises in St. James’s Square, 
tenders were sent in by members of the Library 


for £40,200. 


RuGry.—The Temple Library and Art Museum 
which has been erected at Rugby at a cost of about 


£7,000, has just been opened, a number of pictures 
and other works of art being lent for the occasion. 
Amongst the pictures are examples by Titian, 
Rubens, Murillo, Kneller, Turner, Ward, Xc. 
3oDLEIAN Liprary.—The Rev. H. O. Coxe, 


the Chief Librarian, has appointed Mr. Ingram 


Bywater, Fellow of Exeter College, to the office of 


Sub-Librarian, vacated by the Rev. J. W. Nutt. 


THERE is a life of Mr. W: E. A. Axon by E. R. 


C. in the Biograph, July, 44 p- 


Mr. HAGGERSTON has been elected chief Libra 
rian of the Newcastle Free Library. 


Mr. C. W. Vincent, who has been for many 
years Assistant Librarian of the Royal Institution, 
is to be the colleague and successor of Mr. Lie nry 
Campkin as Librarian of the Reform Club. Mr. 
Campkin, unhappily, still continues in a feeble 
state of health. 


By a codicil to Dr. David Laing’s will, unexpect- 
edly brought to light, that gentleman’s manus ripts 
(a large collection, containing several hundred, 
some of them early and valual le) are bequeathed 
to the University of Edinburgh. The codicil 


refers only to the mss., not to the printed | ooks. 


Mr. LONGLEY, of 39 Warwick Lane, London, 
urges the formation of libraries fo lending books 
to patients in hospitals, and invites contributions of 
volumes from publishers and the general public. 
Donations of money are also suggt ted. The 
Publishers Circular adds to this announcement: 
“We suppose the proposal implies that hospitals 
are as yet without libraries. On this we are 
tempted to quote from an advertisement in the 
Atheneum, the day after the date of Mr. Longley’s 
circular: —* Wanted, a suitable person as Librarian 


at Guy’s Hospital.’ ” 
FRANCE 


NATIONAL LIBRARY.—The new Reading Room 
shows considerable improvement on the system 
formerly adopted, but the re ader fresh from the 
British Museum still feels sorely disappointed 
in many respects. Working hours are reduced, in 
all seasons, to six only, from 10 o'clock A.M. to 4 
p.M. The supply of books is susp nded after 3 
o’ clo k, an l, above all, no gener il catalogue of the 
contents of the library is at the disp il of the 
reader. <A few bool of reference are to be found 
in the Reading Room, but nothing can r lace the 
use of the catalogue in the hands of the reac 
Hence discoveries of hidden treasures are quite 
hopele ss, Books of « upital intere t are often omit 
ted by bibliographers, and, of course, they cannot 


be found unless the list of an author’s works is 
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within reach of the investigator. The methodical 
order adopted by French librarians and booksellers 
is certainly less favorable to research than the sim- 
pler alphabetical order. The loss of time in hunt- 
ing after books, which may not be in the library at 
all, must be considerable, and would be avoided if 
the reader had the catalogue of the library under 
his eyes. One is almost ashamed to write a num- 
ber of tickets, which, after giving a great deal of 
trouble to attendants and librarians, are returned 
with a cross on the back, indicating that the works 
asked for are not be found in the huge collection. 
On the other hand, it is worthy of note that the 
Reading Room is open all the yea round, even on 
Sundays, and is shut only during Easter wee k.— 
Athenaum. 

PARIS PRIMARY SCHOOL LipRARIES.—The num- 
ber of libraries now amounts to 440, with a total 
During the past year 100,482 
Originally established in 


of 44,120 volumes. 
books were lent out. 
1862, the enterprise encountered not a little oppo- 
sition both from the religious institutions and the 
general body of te achers, who seem to have fe ared 
that the pupils would prefer discut sive reading to 
their regular studies. But since 1872 things have 


gone more smoothly. No attempt is made to 
select what is called “improving” literature. At 
first the novels of Mayne Reid, “ Paul and Vir- 
> and “Robinson” were the most sought 


The classical works of the great French 


ginia’ 
after. 
dramatists are now rising in popularity, and also 
the scientific medleys of Jules Verne. The national 
romances of Erckmann-Chatrian are the rage 
among boys, while girls prefer “La Case de 
l’Oncle Tom.” 
Parts Powtce Lipraries.— Libraries are to 


be established in all the police stations, to contain 


not merely the usual collections of laws and rules, 
but also works which will enable the men to 
amuse and instruct themselves in their leisure 


hours. 

Tue Bibliothéque Historique of Paris, which 
consists entirely of works, prints, maps, etc., relat- 
ing to the history of Paris, has lately been put 


under a commission. It is now to be opened to 
the public as a free exhibition on every day of the 


week in the Hétel Carnavalet. 
ITALY. 

FLORENCE.— Our correspondent, Sig. Desiderio 
Chilovi, has been appointe 1 director of the Biblio- 
teca Marucelliana, in place of the late Pietro 
Fanfani. 


Tue distinguished advocate and Professor of 


Criminal Law, Signor Carrara, has presented his 
valuable legal library to the University of Pisa. 
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THE Municipality of San Gimignano has con- 
ferred the right of citizenship on Prof. G. B. 
Giuliani in return for his gift of more than 700 
y. to the Town Library. 


A ROYAL decree of Dec., 1878, authorizes the 
Ciani legacy to the Biblioteca Maldotti of Guastalla, 
and a decree of Jan., 1879, fixes the number of 
assistants in the Biblioteca Nazionale of Palermo, 
for the current year, at two in the higher class. 


AUSTRALIA. 


SouTH AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE, ADELAIDE.— 
The Colonial Government have given orders for 
the commencement of the new building for this 
Institution. A tender for the erection of the west 
wing (which will contain the Public Library) for 
the sum of £36,395 has been accepted. This does 
not include the fittings. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

THE present number, of 80 pages, of which 48 
are given to the full report of the Tuesday s« ssion 
of the Boston Conference, is necessarily a second 
double number. It will be noted that v. 4 already 
reaches nearly 400 pages, though only 354 were 
promised for the entire year, an 1 the valuable 
nature of the additional matter of the Conference 
will, we presume, make the doubling-up to include 
it satisfactory to English as well as to American 
readers. The next issue, for November, will be 
issued earlier in the month than usual. 


Tue Manchester Conference of the United King- 
23, and is likely to 


dom Association opened Sept. 
prove the most important in practical results of any 
yet held abroad. The topics to be discussed con- 
cern not simply English libraries, but those of the 
English-speaking world, and our readers will look 
with interest for the report of proceedings, of which 
acomprehensive abstract may be expected in the 


next issue. 


Tue Secretary of the A. L. A. desires to state, 
after the form containing the list has gone to press, 
that the Membership List will be kept in type 
long enough for corrections to get in from all 
readers after receiving the JOURNAL, since in spite 
of every precaution errors in proper names and 
addresses will creep in. All sent in will be made, 
and a small edition of the corrected list printed 
He wishes every detail to be cor- 
Fail- 
ure to register the names as in attendance, accounts 
for most of the omissions. Address corrections to 
Melvil Dewey, P. O 260, Boston. 


for official use. 
rected, including conferences attended, etc. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 


Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. American 
edition, unabridged, enlarged, and corrected. Edited by Professor H. B. Hackett and 
Ezra Aspot, LL. D. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, $26; sheep, $30; half calf, $36. 

The London Bookseller pronounces this American edition “ the most complete work of the kind in 
the English, or, indeed, any other language.” 

No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with it.— 
Quarterly Review (London). 


In paper, press-work, cuts, maps, etc., we do not see anything to choose between 1] ni the more 
costly English original; while in a multitude of other re pects which aff the t vorthiness, thor 
oughness, and supreme excellence of the work as a thesaurus of Biblical k vledge, thi vastly to 
be preferred.— Co» tional Review. 

As a companion to the Bible, as a work of reference for the study, as a book to own and to read, 
to place in the library and in the Sabbath School, we know not it iperior, and know of nothing to 
take its place.— Watchman and Reflector (Be n). 

This magnificent work has no rival in its department. —Sunday School Times. 

This Dictionary is itself a library, and every minister should be the poss rof acopy of it. We 


believe that this American edition is, in every respect, the best work « f the kind yet publ 
Herald. 

Ce This is the only complete edition of Smith's great Dictionary, and the only ed ich « in 
the very important additions made by and under the suf stom of Dr. H. B. Hackett and Prof. Ezra 
A dbbot. 

Neander’s General History of the Christian Religion and 
Church. 
Translated from the German, by Rev. Josep ‘Torrey, Professor in the University 
of Vermont. 5 vols., 8vo, $18. 


“ Neander’s Church History” is one of the most profound, carefully considered, deeply philoso 
phized, candid, truly liberal, and independent historical works that has been written. In all these 
respects it stands head and shoulders above almost any other church history in existence. —CaLvin E, 


D. D. 
Neander still remains beyond doubt the greatest Church historian, thus 


ury.—Dr. Scuarr, //istory of the Apostolic Church. 
Biblical Researches in Palestine. 
By Epwarp Ropinson, D. D. 3 vols., 8vo, with maps, cloth, $10; maps 
separate, $1. 
m in pronouncing the topography of Jerusalem in this work by 


We have not the slightest hesitat 
far the most full, complete and satisfactory which has yet appeared in any language This work, by the 
I ) PI ) 


far, of the ninteenth cent- 


industry, good sense and erudition displayed throughout its pages, does great credit, and we trust is of 
happy omen to the rising literature of America.—/oendon Quarterly 4 

Dean STANLEY says: “To that work I have felt that I and all stud of Biblical literature owed 
a debt that can never be effaced,” and he emphasizes the thorough observation shown in this work “its 


extreme accuracy,” and its admirable style. 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land. 


A Supplement to “ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 8vo, $3.50. 


South’s Serious. 


With a Memoir of the author. 5 vols., 8vo, $15; sheep, $20; half calf, $25. 
Of all the great preachers of the English Church, South was uw t ly one of the foremost. 


- « « « He was thoroughly honest in his convict ns, deeply spiritual in his views of Christianity, and 


utterly fearless in his defence of what he believed to be true.—C/vi 1 Witn 

We doubt if, in the single quality of freshness and force of expression, of rapid and rushing hfe, 
any writer of English prose, from Milton to Burke, equaled South.—E. P. Wuirr.e, in North American 
Review. 


Of all the English preachers, South seems to us to furnish, in point of style, the truest specimens 
of the most effective species of pulpit eloquence. —HENRY ROGERS, in Ldinburgh Review. 
* For sale by all booksellers. Sent free, within the United States, on receipt of the price by the 


Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS CYCLOPAEDIA 
OF COMMON THINGS. 


3y Joun D. CHAMPLIN, JR., late associate editor of The American Cyclopedia. 

Copiously illustrated. Large 12mo. $3.00. 

The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things has been prepared to fill a vacancy, the existence of 
which probably no unprejudiced person will deny. Intelligent parents and teachers need not be told that 
one of the most important habits which can be cultivated in a child is that of consulting works of refer- 
ence. There are dictionaries and atlases for the use of young folks, but unfortunately all the popular 
cyclopeedias are written in language which a child cannot understand, and no attempt has been made, it 
is believed, previous to the publication of this work, to bring cyclopzedic knowledge within the range of 
a child’s intellect. Yet questions are almost continually arising in the studies, and in the daily experience 
of youth, which such a cyclopzedia would answer without trouble to parents or teachers—to say nothing 
of numerous questions put by children, which many adults would find a difficulty in answering satisfac- 
torily without reference to books. 

In the present work an attempt has been made to furnish in simple language, aided by pictorial illus- 
trations where thought necessary, a knowledge of things in Nature, Science, and the Arts which are apt 
to awaken a child’s curiosity. Such features of Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, Natural History, and 
Physiology as can easily be made intelligible are explained, special attention being given to the natural 
objects which most immediately affect human happiness—such as the phenomena of air, light, heat, and 
electricity, and those parts of the human system whose health is influenced by our habits. Much atten- 
tion has been given, too, to the description and explanation of the manufacture of articles in common use, 
and of the various processes connected with the Arts; while all the animals interesting from their 
domestic relation or as objects of curiosity have been treated as fully as the limits of the work will permit. 
If the writer has seemed in some instances to go beyond the scope of “common things,” it is because he 
has preferred to err on the side of completeness rather than on that of omission. The scheme does not 
embrace any account of Persons or Places, as they would have added too much to the bulk of a single 
volume. 

The arrangement is the same as in other cyclopadias, as the work is intended to be but a stepping- 
stone to the more comprehensive ones for adults, and it is deemed of importance to accustom the child 
early to the forms and methods which experience has shown to be the best. It has been thought proper, 
however, to omit all abbreviations, and in most cases to put the scientific classifications and etymologies 
at the end instead of at the beginning of articles, where they will be less likely to destroy the continuity 


of the narrative, and to blunt the child’s interest. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


The Title-Slip Registry. 


This publication, monthly, includes the full titles of all books registered during the month at the 
offices of the PuntisHer’s WEEKLY and the LipRARY JOURNAL, é. ¢., all books produced in the 
United States, or imported in editions. The list is compiled under the supervision of Mr. F. Ley- 
poldt, and passes under the revision of the Library authorities in Boston. The full-title entries with 
headings follow the rules of the Library Association, and the brief descriptive notes are of great 
value in library work, and especially interest readers. A classified synopsis of books of the month 
prefaces the lists, and is very useful for public posting. 

The purpose of the publication, which is printed on one side only of thin paper, is to save time 
and expense to librarians in cataloguing. The best kind of entry is thus made once for all, ready 
to be cut out and pasted in catalogues or on catalogue cards of any size. The expenditure of a few 
dollars a year for extra copies of the Registry enables a librarian to paste entries by (1) Authors, 
(2) titles, and (3) subjects, and to keep lists checked with accessions on the library desk and at the 
service of the public in the reading room. 

\ set of § copies covers the full ground, or 3 serve for the triple requirements of the catalogue 
only. Yearly subscription, $1.00 per copy. This expenditure of $5 or $3 will save money in any 
library. 

“T cannot close,” writes one librarian, “ without a commendatory word for the invaluable 77é/e- 
Slip Registry. May it never be discontinued!” It is just the thing for smad/ libraries, which have 


no printed lists of accessions. Address, 


THE TITLE-SLIP REGISTRY, 13 & 15 Park Row. 


— 
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THE EXPLORATION OF THE WORLD 
4 4 4 \ 4 . 
Famous Travels and Travellers. 
By JuLtes VERNE. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth. With more than roo full-page engravings, 
including many fac-similes of ancient drawings, $3.50. 

What Jules Verne has set himself to do in this chief of his works, is virtually to tell the story of 
all the most stirring adventures of which we have any record ;—to give the history “ from the time of 
Hanno and Herodotus down to that of Livingstone and Stanley,” of those voyages of exploration and 
discovery which have always been more wonderful in themselves, than any of the marvels added to them 
by historians. 

The wonderful journey of Marco Polo; the voyages of Columbus and Vasco da Gama; the con 
quests of Cortez and Pizarro; the old Arctic explorations ; the great corsairs of the seventeenth century ; 
the explorations of the Jesuit missionaries—these are among the most stirring ¢ pisodes in the history of 
human enterprise. 

When M. Verne brings to the treatment of such material all the dash and vivid picturesqueness of 
his own creations, it may be imagined that he makes a book worth reading. 

The whole work is to include three divisions, each in one volume complete in itself; of which the 
first, FAMOUS TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS, now appears. Each volume in the series will be very fully 
illustrated with full-page engravings by French artists of note, and the volume of FAMous TRAVELS is 
made still more interesting by a large collection of fac-similes from the original prints in old voyages. 


Mrs. MARY MAPES DODGE'S BOOKS. Mrs. BURNETT'S NEW NOVEL. 
Hans Brinker; or, The\ Haworth's. 


Silver Skates. By Frances Hopcson Burnett, author 


of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 1 vol., 

A Story of Life in Holland. 1 vol., 12mo, illustrated, price, $1.50. 
12m0, illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 1 vol., “The story is told with the force of great 
large r2mo, gilt top, superbly illus- genius—the most notable now writing novels it 
trated, $3.00. may be said without extravagance—since George 


“The most piquant and delightful of juvenile Eliot has given to the world to understand that she 


books.”—V. Y. World. has written her last.” —.Springfield Republican. 


Rhymes and Fingles. | Old Creole Days. 


1 vol., small 4to, cloth, profusely illus- | By Georce W. Capnie. 1 vol., 16mo, 


trated, $1.50. extra cloth, $1.00. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of “St. Mr. Cable’s sketches of life in the old French 
Nicholas,” is not only one of the best editors of quarter of New Orleans display a freshness and 
young people’s literature but one of the best of liv- | originality, that give them an importance far 
ing writers for children. Her“ Hans Brinker,” and | above their value as a mere collection of clever 


many of her brief rhymed stories are among the | stories. “ Sicur George,” “ Madame Délicieuse,” 


best popular writings of their kind ever published | “Jean-ah Poquelin,” and “The Belles Demoisel 


in America. “ Rhymes and Jingles” is not written Plantation,” are some of the stories included 


about children but for them, and these verses have | carrying even in their titles some of their quaint 


been pronounced “ without rivals in our language.” | attractiveness. 


*," The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price by 


* 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PusLisHers, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Valuable and Interesting Books 


FOR 


Public and Private Libraries. 


Motley's Histories. 


New cheap edition. 8vo. Cloth, with paper labels, uncut 


edges and gilt tops Sold only in sets 
N HERLANDS, 4 vols., $8 00 

vols, 
Ve OF ibrary Edition, on larger paper, of Mr 
Motley’ $ Histories an still be s he Dutch 
Republic,” 3 vols. ; “The History of the United Nether 
lands,” 4 vols.; “* Life and Death of John of Barneveld,” 
2 vols. Pr r volume in Cloth, $3.50; in Sheep, 


$4.00; in Half Calf, $s.7 The volumes of this orizt- 
mal edition sold separately 


English MMe a of Letters. 


Edited by Jon Mo amo. Cloth. 75 cents per vol- 
ume I wing v i ar w ready: 
Bl RKI By Joun M 
PHACKERAY PROLLore 


HUMI By Professor Huxury 

SHELLEY. By J. A Symonp 

SIR WALTER SCOT! By R. H. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Mortson 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesue Srerven 


From Egypt to Palestine: 

Through Sinai, the Wilderness, and the South Country 
Observations of a Journey made with Spx 
to the History of the Israelite By 5. ¢ 
D, LL With maps and illusts 
Cloth $3 50. 


Lessons jrom my Masters: 


tayne, M Bus 


Ruskin. By Perer ! 


Carlyle, Tennyson, and 
LL 1 


D. samo. Cloth. $1.7 


Afternoons with the Poets. 


A Critical Study of the Sonnet. By C. D. Desnter. Post 
Cloth 75 


Crabb’s Fenglish Synonymes. 


English Synonymes explained in alphabetical order. With 


copious illustrations and examples drawn from the best 
writers lo which is now added an index to the words 
By GreorGce Crass, A M New edition, with addition 
and correcti t2mo, 856 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Tele plone 

The Microphon« Phonograph By Count Du 
Mowncet, Membre de | ‘by stitut. Author translation, 
with additions and corrections by the author. With 70 
illustrations. 1ramo. Cloth. $1.25 


Hume's History of England. 


History of England from the invasion of Julius Casar to the 
abdication nes II, 1688 By Daviw Hume New 
ind elegant library edition, from new electrotype plates. 
6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with paper labels, uncut edges and 
gilt tops. $12.00. Sold only in sets. 


Green's English People. 


History of the Englis h Pe ple. By Joun Ricnarp Green, 
M. A. 3 v0 ils. re ly. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 per vol. 


Bedouin 7 vibes of the Eu- 


By La wne Buunt. Edited with a preface, and some 
ace i of the Arabs and their horses, by W. 5. B. Map 
and sketches by the author. Svo. Cloth. $2.50 


Samuel 


His words and his ways; w hat he said, what he did, and 
w hat men thought and spoke concerning him. Edited 
by E. T. Mas xamo. Cloth. $1.50. 


History of the Church of 
England. 


A history of the English church from the accession of Hen 
VII1 to the silencing of convocation in the cightcanth 
century By G. G en vy, M. A., Canon of Lincoln 
and Rector of Waddington. With an appendix, contain- 


ing a Sketch of the History of the Prote stant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, by J. A. Sren- 
cer, S. T. D. Crown 8v Cloth. $2.5 


Macaulay's History of Eng- 
land. 


New edition of Lord Macaulay's History of from 
new electrotype plates. Svo. Cloth, with paper labels, 
uncut edges and ait tops, five volumes in a box, $10.00 


per set. Sold only in sets 


Annual Record of Science 
and Industry for 1878. 


Prepared by Prof. Srencer F. Bairp, with the assistance of 
some of the most eminent men of science in the United 
States. Large r2mo. Cloth $2.00. (Uniform with 
the volumes for 1871, 1872, 1373, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 
1877.) The complete set, 3 vols., for $15.00. 


Draper's Scientific Memotrs. 


Scientific memoirs, being experimental contributions to a 


knowledge of radiant energy. By Joun Wittam Dra- 
per, M. D., LL. D., &c. With a portrait. 8vo. Cloth. 

33.00. 


he Creeds of Christendom. 


iotheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. The Creeds 

of Christendom, with a history and critical notes. B 
Scnarre, D. D., LL. D. Three volumes. 
I.: The History of Creeds. Vol. II.: The Greek and 
Latin Creeds, with Translations. Vol. LIL: The Evan- 

Se Protestant Creeds, with Translations. 8vo, cloth, 
15.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New-York. 
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SPENSER. By Dean Cuurcn 
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THE BEST FICTION. 


Jean Ingelow. 
Saran De Berencer.. A Novel. By Jean Ingelow 

r6mo. Cloth. Price $1.50. 

New edith ms of Miss Ingelow’s previous popular novels, 
Orr THE SKELLIGS. 
FATED TO BE FREE 

The three uniformly bound and matching in size. Price 

$1.50 each. 


Moondyne. 

A Story of the Under-World. By John Boyle O'Reilly 
Third Edition, on large type from new plates. 16mo 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 

Irene the Missionary. 

A novel of marked excellence, printed serially in the A “an- 
tic Monthly, and now published in handsome library style. 
16mo. Price $1.50. 

Majesty, Myself. 

A novel. Being the third volume in the No Name (second) 
Series. Price $1.00. Uniform with the previous vol- 
umes in the same series: 

Signor Monaldini’s Niece. 
gth Edition. Price $1.00. 

The Colonel's Opera Cloak. 
7th Edition. Price $1.00. 


THE “NO NAME SERIES” OF NOVELS. 


“ This has been a particularly attrac tive and excellent 
series, an t pe pile of a discriminating and elevated taste have 
come to look for the books with expectations of pie asure which 
are never disappointed, and the enterprising house which has 
isstc ? them has gained additional credit and confidence 
thereby. There is an interest, too, about them (arising from 
their unknown author shi ip) which gives them a peculiar relish, 
while aside from all adventitious aids, they have thus far 
been works of real worth.” 


FIRST SERIES. 


new Philbrick’s Choice. Afterglow 

Deirc Hetty’s Strange History 
Is aes at “A? Will Denbigh, Nobleman. 
Kismet The Wolf at the Door 
The Great Match. Marmorne. 

A Modern Me - Mirage 

Gemini. A Masque of Poets. 


ro sets, 14 volumes. Cloth. Gilt and red lettered. $14.00. 


Alcott (Louisa M.). 
Lirr_e Women; or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. With 
Illustrations Tw ro volumes. 16mo. 
An Ovp-FasnHionep Girt. With 16mo. 


1.50. 
Lirrce Men: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s Boys. With 
Illustrations. 16mo. $1.50. 
Work: A Story of Experience. ee Character Illustra- 
tions by Sol Eytinge.  16mo. 
Eicur Cousins; or, The Aunt- hill. With Illustrations. 


16mo. $1.50. 
in Boom. A Sequel to “‘ Eight Cousins.” 16mo 
1.50. 


Helps’s (Arthar) Writings. 
ReaALMAH. 16mo. $2.00. 
Casmrr MAREMMA. 16mo0. $2.00. 
Ivan De Biron. 12mo. $2.25. 
Hamerton (Philip G.). 
Wenpernotme: A tale of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
Square 12mo. 2.00. 
Judd (sylvester). 
Marcaret: A Tale of the Real and the Ideal, of Blight 
and Bloom. 16mo, $1.50. 


Stowe (Harriet Beecher). 
Pixk Wurre Tyranny: A Society Novel. With 
INustrations. $1.5 
(Mary). 
A Summer's Romance: A Novelette. By the Author of 


| 
“ Lakeville’’ and ** The Home Theatre.” 16mo. 3: 


Dr. Jacon: A Novel. “By Miss M. Betham Edwards. 


SEN Mn: er’s Woomnc. A Novel. By Holme Lee 
16mo. $1 


Hale (Edward E.). 


Curtstmas Eve anv Curistmas Day: Ten Christma 
Stories. With Frontispiece by Darley. 10m $1 

Urs anv Downs. An Every-day Novel. 16mo. $1 

In His Name Square 18mo. $1.09 

New Crvusapt Square 12mo $1.0 

Tue Man wirnour a Country, Orner 

Tue Incuam Papers. 16mo 25 

His Levet Best 16mo0 $1 

G. T. T.: on, ta W \NDERFUL ADVENTURES OF A 
PULLMAN. 16mo. $1.00. 


Macdonald (George). 
Tue Vicar’s Davcurer: A Novel. With many original 
illustrations. 16mo. $1.50. 


Peard (Frances M.). 
Tue Rose-Gaxpen: A Novelette. 16mo. $1.50 
Unawares: A Novelette. 16mo. 91.50. 
Tuorre Rects: A Novel 1r6mo0. $2.00 
A Winter Srory. A Novel. 16mo. $1.0 


Preston (Herriet W.). 
AspenpaLe: An Essay anda Story. 16mo $10 
Love wo Ninetrentn Century: A Fragmer 
16mo. $1.00 


Sand (George). 
Mavrrat: A Novel Translated by Virgina Vaughan 
1r6mo. $1.50 
Anronta: A Novel. Translated by Virgima Vaughan 
1r6mo. $1.5 
Monsieur Sytvestre: A Novel. Translated by Franc 
G. Shaw r6mo q 5 
Tuk Snow Man by Virginia Vaughan. 16m 
$1 
Tue or ANGIBAULT. Translated by M. E. Dewey 
50. 
My Sistex Jeannie. Translated by S. R. Crocker. 16mo 
1.50. 


Spofford (Harriet Prescott). 
Tue Tuer wo tHe Nicut: A Novelette. By the 
Author of “The Amber Gods,” &c. 16mo. $1.25 


Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other. 
A Novelette. By Mrs. Harrict Beecher Stowe, Mrs. A 
D. 'T. Whitney, Miss Lucretia Hale, Rev. E. E Hale, 
F. B. Perkins, and F. W. Loring. 16mo. $1.50 


Castle Blair. 
A Story of Youthful Days. By Flora L. Shaw. 16mo 
Price $1.00. 


Somebody Else. 
A Novel, By George Parsons Lathrop. 16mo. Cloth 
Price $1.25 
In Extremis«. 
By Mrs. R. S. Greenough. Square 16mo. $1.50 
Jan of the Windmill. 
By J. H. Ewing $1.25 
Scrope; or, The Lost Library. 
By F. B. Perkins vo. $1.50 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Pustisuers, Boston, 
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Important to Librartes. 


THE 


PUBLISHERS’ TRADE-LIST ANNUAL 


For 1879 (Seventh Year) 


Contains over 2000 octavo pages, and includes: 
1. The Trade-Lists of 142 American publishers, supplied by themselves. 


2. The Annual Reference-List, 1878-79. This list, forming the third provisional 
Supplement to the American Catalogue, and embracing all the books recorded in The Pudlishers’ 
Weekly from July 1, 1878, to June 30, 1879, with additional titles, corrections, changes of pric« 
and publisher, etc., is compiled on what is known as the “dictionary plan,” by which any book 
can be found, whether it is looked for under author, or title, or sudject, 

3. The Educational Catalogue for 1879 (tenth year). This Catalogue, which 
is used by the entire trade and educational interest as the most reliable reference list of School- 
Books, presenting two essential improvements, viz. : (1) arrangement on the “dictionary plan,” 
combining a Finding-List for the trade and a Subject Catalogue for the use of schools ; (2) Trade- 
list or wholesale price, and mailing or retail price, in parallel columns. 


[ENT7T/RELY NEW FEATURES.| 


4. The Annual Class List, 1878-79. While in the regular Reference-List individ- 
ual books are found under author, title, or subject, the Annual Class-List, on the plan of the 
monthly Class Synopsis in 7he Publishers’ Weekly, gives references under such collective headings 
as Arts and Sciences, Biography, Education, Fiction, Juvenile, Law, Medicine, Poetry, Religion, 
Travel, etc., to all books of the year published in these departments. 

5. The Order-List for 1879. This list, on the plan of the weekly Order-List of Zhe 
Publishers’ Weekly, presents, under the alphabetically-arranged names of the pudlishers, all the 
books (stating price) issued in 1879 by those publishing houses which are represented in the 
ANNUAL. The practical object of this list is to save librarians as well as booksellers time and 
labor in preparing their orders for the books of the season. 

The above Lists, all requiring unusual labor and expense, present in their combination so 
perfect a working tool as has never been presented to the trade of any other country. It may be 
justly claimed that these special trade helps alone will make the ANNUAL indispensable to every 
one who has any interest in the purchase and sale of books. 


Price per copy, bound in cloth, One Dollar and a half xe. 


Remittances should be made by money-order on New York, or registered letter,as we cannot 
be responsible for any losses. Receipt for remittance will be sent by return mail. 


{2 Unless special shipping directions are received, copies will be dispatched by express 


F. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, 


13 and t5 PARK ROW, or P O. Box 4295, NEW YORK: 


Ay 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


The Data of Ethics. 


seing the first part of the “ Principles of . Voral- 
ity.” By HERBERT SPENCER. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth. 288 pages. Price $1.50. 

“Mr S 


pencer’s main purpose is to ascertain and describe 


- qualities of right conduct, the external signs of 
» show their coincidence with the 
rr This he has done in the 
profound and exhaustive analysis, of which he 
: a master, of vigorous but singularly lucid 
of ample and impressive illustrations from 
partme nt of N ture. The constant reference to the 
facts of the entail ¢ iniverse, founded on a rare familiarity 
with every branch of physics and natural hist ry, gives a 
i and preserves it fr mm the 


peculiar vitality t his « ymposition, 
speculative air which is the bane of so many philosophical 
essays." —.V. Tribune 


Early Christian Literature 
Primers. 


Edited by Prof. GeorGe PARK FIsHer, D. D. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, AND 

THE APOLOGISTS. a.v. 95-180. By 

the Rev. GeorGE A, JACKson. 16mo, Cloth. 

Price 60 cents. 

The “ Early Christian Literature Primers” will embody, in 

a few small and inexpensive volumes, the substance of the 

characteristic w ks of the great Fathers of the Church. The 
plan recogmz ir of works: 

1. The Apostol F3 athers, and the Apologists, A. D. 95-180. 

Now ready 


2. The Fathe rs of the Third Century, A. D. 180-325. 
3. The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers, a. D. 325 75° >. 
4. The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers, a. D. 325 


These groups are to be embraced in four bo ks In the 
first book are given exact translations of the principal works 
of the Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists, preceded by 
Is Upon the writings of the period, a by sketches 
of the several authors. Nearly every known author of the 
period is mentioned, and his place pointed out 


A Practical Treatise on Ma- 
teria Medica and Therape- 
utics. 


By Roperts BARTHOLOW, 
D., Prof. of Materia Medica and General 
Therapeutics in the Jefferson College of 
Philadelphia, etc. Third edition, revised. 8vo, 
595 pages. Price, extra cloth, $s ; ; sheep, $6. 


Appleton's Annual Cyclope- 
Ata and Register of Important Events 
of the Year 1878. 


M. A., M. D., LL. 


New Series, vol. III. Whole Series, vol. 
XVIII. Uniforn in size, styles of binding 


and price with the “ American Cyclopedia.” 

Ihe “Annual Cyclopadia supplements the “ American 
Cyclopaedia " so far as relates to the events of history, records 
of Movements, science, politics, literature and hiog 
raphy dunng the year, und is illustrated with numerous 
cuts of important cities and buildings in all parts of the world, 


For sale by all Booksellers. Any work 


States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON 


sent post « 


and also steel portraits of Queen Victoria, Professor Jo eph 
aod W Cullen Bryant. In cloth, $5.00; sheep 
So subscnption only 


The Rus sstan Army and its 
Campaigns im Turkey in 
1877- 78. 


By F. V. GREENE, First Lieutenant in the 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, and lately 
Military Attaché to the U. 5. Legation at St. 
Petersburg. One vol., 8vo. Cloth. With 
Atlas containing 26 Plates of Maps, Il 
etc., printed (with a few exceptions) in color 
Price $6. 

Young Maugars. 

A Novel. By ANDRE THEURIET, author of 
“ Gérard’s Marriage,” “The House of the 
Two Barbels,” etc. A new volume in Appl 
tons’ “ Collection of Foreign Authors.”” Lon 


Cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 
The Spectator. 

A new edition, carefully revised. With Prefaces, 
Historical and Biographical, by ALEXANDN! 
CHALMERS, A. M. 

7, 


This is an édition de luxe of “ The Sp 


in large type, on choice paper, in fect styl nd | i 
} 


vellum cloth with gilt top, after the manner now , 
with standard books In six volumes, &v Cloth, Pn 
$12.00 

NEW HANDY VOLUMES 


Peg Woffington. 

By CHARLES READE. Forming No. 35. of 
Appletons’ “New Handy-Volume Series.” 
Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 

This brilliant novel, in which Charles | 

reputation, will be welcomed in this convenient and attractiv 
pocket form by all old admirers of the work and the host 
of younger readers who are not yet acquainted with it 


“My Queen!’ 
A Tale. Forming No. 39 of Appletons’ “ New 
Handy-Volume Series.” Paper, 25 cents. 


The Distracted Young Preacher, 


By THomMas Harpy; and 


Hester, 

By May Bearrice Burr. In one volume. 
Forming No. 41 of Appletons’ “ New Handy- 
Volume Series.” Paper, 25 cents. 

Uncle Cesar. 

A Tale. By Madame CHARLES Rrybaun, 
author of “The Goldsmith's Wife,” “ A 
Thorough Bohemian,” etc. Forming No. 40 
of Appletons’ New Volume Series.’ 
Paper, 25 cen 


first made hi 


w carriage free, to any addr in the United 


& CO., PUBLISHERS, 


549 & 551 Broapway, New York, 
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Of the Greatest Practical Value to either Public or Private Libraries. 
AN OUTGROWTH OF LIBRARY CO-OPERATION. 


The success of co-operative work in the last three years in finding the best methods 
and getting the best special supplies at greatly reduced rates for public libraries, has led 
to the organization of the 


Readers and Wwniters Economy Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


DEVICES FOR THE STUDY, DESK, OR LIBRARY, 


To save Time, Money, or Labor. 


Main Offices, 32 Hawley Street; Main Store, 27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


PARIS BRANCH, 15 Boulevard St. Martin. 
Many local agencies are being rapidly established and lists will be furnished on application. 


We manufacture and supply all the articles recommended by the co-operation com- 
mittee of the American Library Association, besides over 200 adapted to private libra- 
ries or to individual literary workers rather than to the public libraries. No reader or 
writer can afford not to take advantage of the periodical and membership, which are 
absolutely without expense to those promising their co-operation. 

We wish the address of every person interested in improved and _ labor-saving 
methods for library or literary work, and will send post free, samples, circulars, etc., that 
cannot fail to interest and profit. 

We want librarians to co-operate in disseminating these methods, and in introduc- 
ing to a selected list of their readers, and to other libraries public or private, in their 
vicinity, our improved devices. For such services we offer liberal compensation. Par- 
ticulars on application. Address as above. 


INVALUABLE TO LIBRARIES. 


JACOBS’ PATENT LITHOGRAM 


Patented in Canada, July 16, 1879. Patent applied for in the United States. 


This new invention seems destined to supersede any and every other process now known for producing /ac-similes of 
TITLES, CIRCULARS, NOTES, LETTERS, LISTS, NOTICES, etc. No Press, Ink Rollers, Stencils, or Prepared 
Paper required, and any boy can operate it with a few minutes’ instruction. 

Librarians equliie, to whom more than any others time is worth money, will find this new invention indispensable in 
preparing duplicates of titles, lists, notices, letters, etc. Its use will enable a 


WONDERFUL SAVING OF LABOR AND MONEY. 


It is a new, simple, perfect and wonderful method of PRODUCING OVER FIFTY COPIES of any writing, docu- 
ments, plans, etc, FROM ONE ORIGINAL WRITING. No Press, Roller, Pad, or Prepared Paper required. ‘This 
apparatus is so simple a child can operate it. 


TWENTY IMPRESSIONS PER MINUTE. 


PRICES OF LITHOGRAM. 
Complete, with one bottle of Ink,—Violet, Red, or Biue. 
No. 1.—Postal Card Size,64% Xx 4, $2.50. No. 3.—Letter Paper Size, 12% X 10, $7.00. 
No. 2.—Note Paper “ 10 X 6%, 5.00. No. 4.—Foolscap, Legal“ 14% X 10, 9.00. 
No. 5.—Folio Size, 19% X 12¥, extra large, $12.00. 
Special Sizes made to order, Extra bottle of Ink, 25 cents. Sold by the Pint, Quart, or Gallon, at a little 
over the price of ordinary Ink. 

DIRECTIONS :—Write with any pen, on any paper; allow to dry; press the paper gently on the Tablet; allow it to 
remain a minute, when the writing or drawing will have been transferred to the Tablet, which is immediatety ready for takin 
impressions, ‘This is accomplished by placing ordinary writing paper upon the charged Tablet, smoothing over with the han 
and immediately removing the paper, which will be found to be an exact reproduction of the original; and so on with as many 
impressions as may be required. Immediately after, wash the Tablet with water and a sponge, let it dry, and it is ready again 


for use. 
N. B.—Beware of any spurious imitation. Any infringement on this patent will be 
vigorously prosecuted, 


J, M. JACOBS, Patentee and Manufacturer, Montreal, Canada. 
Hlead-quarters for the United States, 3 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES, 


The New Plutarch ; Lives or THOSE WHO 
HAVE MADE THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
16mo, cloth extra, per volume, $1.00. 


Biography is History teaching us by example. We remem- 
ber the movements of nations chiefly by the actions of great 
men, and every characteristic pe riod of history has one man 
at least who seems to express and illustrate it. These are the 
men by whom history appears to have been made. This 
series will present nothing but men and women of action. 
The life of a man of action is the story of continual combat. 
“ The New Plutarch” tells of those who have fought a good 
fight, and gone down to the grave honored and remem! 
because they greatly dared. 


Vol. I. Abraham Lincoln, By Cuarves 
G. Letanp. Author of “ The Egyptian Sketch- 
Book,” “The Breitmann Ballads,” etc. With 
portrait on steel. 

Every bw and re citizen of the land should be familiar 
with the life and character of Abraham Lincoln, and Mr. 
Leland’s volume will undoubtedly take rank as the standard 
short biography. 


Vol. II. 
FRENCH REFORMATION, 


Vol. Judas Maccabeus THE 
REVIVAL OF THE JEWISH NATIONALITY. By 
Lieut. C. R. Conner, R. E 


Coligny, AND THE FAILURE OF THE 
By WALTER BESANT. 


To be followed by volumes on Joan of Arc,” “‘ Alexander 
the Great,” “Victor Emmanuel,” “ Richelieu,” “ Charle- 
magne, and his Time,” etc., etc. 


Studies in German Literature. By 
BAYARD TAYLOR. Edited by MARIE TAYLOR. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. Geo. H. 
BoKER. Octavo, cloth extra, about $2.25. 


CONTENTS: 


I. Earliest German Literature. II. The Minnesingers. 
Ifl. The Medizval Epics. IV. The Niebelungen Lied. 
V. The Literature of the Reformation. VI. The Litera- 
ture of the 17th Century. VII. Lessing. VIII. Klop- 
stock, Wieland, and Herder. IX. Schiller. X. Goethe. 
XI. Goethe's Faust. XII. Richter. 


The great interest shown by Mr. Taylor's large audiences 
is a sufficient guarantee that this vole will be eagerly 
welcomed. 


The Life of the Right ion. William 
Ewart Gladstone, M. P., Cc L oe, 
By GrorGE BARNETT author of 
“Shelley, a Critical Biography,” “Poets and 
Novelists,” etc. Octavo, with two portraits 
engraved on steel. Cloth extra. 


Mr. Gladstone has been called the first citizen of England. 
The important positions he has held in the government of the 
country and the exceptionally great influence he has exer- 
cised, while in office and while in opposition, upon 
legislation and public OF yinion, make the record of the life of 
* the People’s V Filliam a most important part of the political 
history of Great Britain during half a century; while, outside 
of the realm of politics, his work in literature and in_sociz 
and ecclesiastical questions has been most varied and impor- 
tant, and he has left the stamp of his vigorous and versatile 
intellect upon the whole thought of his time. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
New Fail list and complete Catalogue mailed on application. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 


yACK sumbers leading magazines, reviews, etc. 
A. S. CLARK, 66 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


» different Periodicals for sale, 
ICAN ANT FOREIGN MAGA 
rreetT, New York. 


ACK numbers of 
cheap, at the AME 
ZINE DEPOT, 24 Dey S 


LOBES, 3, s, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diameter. Send 

for Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
HEODOR BERENDSOHN, 17 Ann St, New York 
Dealer in second-hand books in all languages 


A ck ean and perfect set of the North American Review hom 
i its commencement in 1810 to 1870. 110 volumes (with 
Cushing's Index of Authors), half. bound 


London Quarterly Review, 1809-183 63 vols 


Christian Disciple, 1813-1823. 11 vols 
Christian Examiner, 1824-1833. 13 vols 
Analectic Magazine, 1813-1816. 8 vols 
Apply to Mrs. James, cae Brattle St, ¢ vambridg », Mass 


EM. TERQUEM, 


15 BouLEVARD ST. MARTIN, 
LIBRARY AGENCY. 


M. Terovem, official representative of the French publi- 
cations at the Centennial, and of American publishers (includ- 
ing the library exhibits) at the Paris Exposition, offers to 
American libraries unusual facilities for the purchase of books 

abroad. Weekly shipments to his New-York Office, 267 
Broadway, enable him to supply the orders from Paris and 
other Continental centres, in as small quantities as desired, 
and at the lowest rates. Giving his entire attention to the 
supply of European publications, specially French, and 
having among his patrons some of the largest libraries in both 
countrie s, he ts able to offer especial advantages at a very low 
commission. A trial order is solicited to show the saving by 
purchasing direct. Special attention given to IMPORTING 
FREE OF DUTY for institutions and libraries; his New-York 
agents attend to invoices, custom-house business, forwarding, 
&e. ° » without further charge. 


Edw. @. Allen's 


London Agency for 
American Libraries. 


PARIS. 


Founded in 1830, by O. Ricn, 
Author of 216. Am. Nova. 


Agency for the Library of Congress, 
Washington, and twenty other leading 
libraries of America, All library business 
receives careful and exclusive attention at 
a moderate commission on cost prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY AGENCY, 
No, 12 Tavistock Row, Covent Garden, 
LONDON. 
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THE NEW VOYACE OF THE PAPER CANOEIST. 


Four Months wn a Sneak-Box. 


A Boat Voyage of 2,600 miles down the Ohio and ae Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, by 


NATHANIEL H. BisHop, author of “A Thousand Mi 
etc. With numerous letter-press and full-page illustrations and maps of the 


” 


a Paper Canoe, 


s Walk Across South America,” “ Voyage of 


route, specially prepared for this work. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


In the “ Voyage of a paper Canoe,” 
The author visited “‘the oystermen and fishermen living along 
the lonely beaches of the eastern shore of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia; the surfmen and lighthouse-keepers of Albermarle, Pam- 


plico, and Core Sounds, in North Carolina; the ground-nut 
planters who inhabit the uplands that skirt the network 

creeks, marshes, ponds, and sounds from Bogue Inlet to Cape 
Fear; the piny-woods people, lumber-men, and turpentine dis- 
tillers on the little bl lutte that jut into the fastnesses of the great 


swamps of the crooked Waccamaw River; the representatives 
of the once powerful rice-planting aristocracy of the Santee and 
Peedee Rivers; the colored men of the beautiful sea-islands 
along the coast of Georgia; the Floridians living between the 
St. Mary’s River and the Suwanee, the wild nver of song; the 
islanders on the Gulf of Mexico, where he terminated his long 
journey; —all have contributed to make the ‘ Voyage of the 


Paper Canoe’ a success.” 


The Danbury News Man's Book. 


MR. PHILLIP’S GONENESS. A tale of wedded love. 
ramo, cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 
The author is his own best critic, in his “‘ Prefatory Concili- 
ator ord 
dear reader, this is a simple story, simply told. It is not 
designed to excite, but to improve. i it is not attractive it is 
because it is true, and finds a cruel emphasis all about you. 
If the little volume should make a single ory more tender, 
a single wife more patient, and sell well, I will feel that my 
labor has not been in vain.” 


Books by the same author: 
= AND FROM A BACK WINDOW. 12mo, cloth, 


THEY. ALL DOIT. Cloth, $1.00; paper so cents. 
LIFE IN DANBURY. Cloth, $1.00; i, 50 cents. 


A Novel of Russian Life. 


CASTLE FOAM; or, Tue Heir OF MEERSCHAUM. By 
H. W. Franch, author of “Art and Artists in Conn. 
T2mo, clot 

SHAKESPE, ARE... A Biographic Esthetic 
H. Catvert, author of “Wordsworth; 

Esthetic Study, Life of Rubens,” * Life Works a 
Goethe,” arlotte Von Stein,” etc. 16mo, with fine 
steel portrait, 

A TIGHT SQ EEZE. The adventures of a gentleman 
who, - a wager of ten thousand dollars, exbutsah to go 
from New-York to New Orleans in three weeks, without 
money or the assistance of friends. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 


T, so Cents. 
TACHC SONIC. The Romance and beauty of the Hills. ~d 
E. A. Smrru (Godfrey Greylock), the Pittsfield Histo- 
Dedics to Ramblers on the 
Hills. 12mo, cloth 
A SUMMER JAUN* ? {ROU GH THE OLD 
A Record of an Excursion made to and ae Sam 
by the Tourjée Educational Party of 1878. — 
Howpen, of the Boston Journal. 12mo, clo -4 
THE READING CLUB AND HANDY SPEAKER. 
No. Seven. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. Being Selections 
in Prose and Poetry, serious and humorous, pat tic, patri- 
otic, and dramatic. Fresh and attractive pieces 
akers and reading exercises. 16mo, cloth, 
aper, t5 cents. Uniform with Nos. 1, 
P TICAL HINTS ON WOOD for 
o instruction of Reviewers and the Public. W. J. 
INTON 
This little book explains the difference in style, and aims to 
give such hints as may help the reader to a right judgment 


of engraving. 


In “ Four Months in a Sneak-Box,” 


The author procured one of the smallest and most comfortable 
of boats, —a purely American model, developed by the bay- 
men of the New Jersey coast of the United States, and recently 
introduced to the gunning fraternity as the “‘ Barnegat Snes 
Box.” This curious and stanch little craft, though only twelve 
feet in length, proved a most comfortable and serviceable home 
while the author rowed in it more than 2,600 miles down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and alon the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, until he reached the goal of voyage,— the mouth 
of the wild Suwanee River,—which was the terminus of his 
“ Voyage of the Paper Canoe.” 

The kind reception by the American people of the author's 
first journey to the great southern sea, and its republication in 
Great Britain and in France within so short a time of its 
Fa peerage in the United States, have encouraged him to give 

public a companion volume. 


NEW JUVENILES. 


ROOM FOR ONE MORE. By Mary Tuacuer Hiccin- 
page illustrations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morse. 

th, 

YOUNG JOE, AND OTHER BOYS. a . T. Trow- 
ape. £. a of “ His Own Master”; “ Bound in Hon- 

16mo, illustrated, cloth. 

RODERICK ASHCOURT. A story showing how a manly 
boy anda noble girl bravely battled with great troubles. By 
Dante Wise, r6mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00; being 
the third volume of a Winwood Cliff Stories. 

GOING SOUTH; or, YacutTinc over THe ATLANTIC 
Coast. By Ottver Orric; being the fourth “7 of the 

popular Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, 

MA SELLAN; or Tue First Vovace Anov ND THE 
Wortp. By Geo. M. Tow te; being the third in the series 
of Young Folks Heroes of History. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Announcements for issue at an early dav. 


“THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH.” (The 
Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Fevicia Heymans. With 
full-page and initial illustrations. full silt, $x. 50. 
Uniform with “Nearer my God to Thee.” “O, Wh 
Should > } an of Mortal Proud.” “ Abide with Me.” 
Rock 

THE VOVAGERS. By J. T. Trowsrmce. A presenta- 
tion edition of this popular poem. With illustrations by 
F. O. C. Darrey. 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

GEMS OF GENIUS. Famous painters and their pict- 
ures. Edited H. W. Frencu. Author of “Castle 
Doam,” etc. ith 40 full-page illustrations. 4% full gilt. 
Uniform with “ Art and Artists in Connecticut. 

SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. By 
T. W. Hiccwwson. Author of “ Young Folks’ History of 
the United States”; “Youn — ak of American 
can lorers”; “ Malbone”’ loor Papers,” etc. 

PS IN THE CARIBBEES. e- naturalist’s adventures 
“and discoveries in the West India Islands. By Frep A. 
BER. Crown 8vo, with numerous illustrations. 

HOPE MILLS, or, Between Frienp anp SWEETHEART. 
By Miss A. M. Dovctass. Author of “ Nelly Kinnard’s 
Kingdom,” 

THE SKEYS “OF SECT. By Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, 
D. D. Author of “‘ Economics,” etc. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


PRACTICAL BOAT-SAILING. By Douctass Frazar. 
1.00. 
MODEL AND OBJECT DRAWING. By Cuanxtes A. 


Barry. fo 
LIFE OF BENJ. F. BUTLER. By T. A. Brann, M. D. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Libraries 
supplied. Catalogues mailed free to any ‘address on application. 


PRESS OF FRANCIS HART & Co. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pusuisuers, Boston. 
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